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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


David Hume, Immanuel Kant, Christianity and Psychical 
Research. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Philosophers know well the relation of Hume to Kant and 
both of them to Scepticism, Positivism or Phenomenalism. 
Theologians know well the relation of Hume to the doctrine ot 
miracles and the hot controversies that were waged against him 
for his destructiveness of faith in the claims of religion in regard 
to miracles. Hume was the béte noir of all believers in religion, 
and Kant, tho his position in regard to all such questions was 
essentially like that of Hume, enjoyed a better reputation because 
he favored religion in his Practical Reason and his Religion 
innerhalb der Grensen der reinen Vernunft. But the main in- 
fluence of Kant was nevertheless destructive of the tendencies of 
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naive orthodoxy and his “ religion’ was in fact mere ethics, a 
view not in itself objectionable to those who understand ethics 
rightly, but still it eliminated many things that theologians re- 
garded as essential to their religious structure. 

But I wish to show here that Hume’s philosophy may afford 
a better basis for the acceptance of miracles than the systems 
which philosophers have defended for the purpose. This will 
seem very paradoxical to most people who are familiar with the 
controversies of his times. Nevertheless I think an interesting 
point can be made out of this contention, and in spite of the fact 
that Hume denied the credibility of miracles. I shall show that 
he, like Kant, did not understand the criterion of truth to which 
_he appealed. 

Hume applied scepticism to the metaphysics of Locke and 
Berkeley. He showed that the logic of Locke resulted in the 
denial of the existence of matter, or the reduction of knowledge 
about it to sensation. On the same principles he resolved 
Berkeley’s mind into mental states and thus anticipated the 
phenomenalistic or positive philosophy. Sensation or experience 
with him, as with Locke, was the basis of knowledge. Anything 
which could not be reduced to experience was without assured 
credentials for belief, and tho his argument was largely ad 
hominem, it was serious enough, or at least strong enough, to 
make heavy inroads upon the theological beliefs of the time. He 
had only to apply it to the doctrine of miracles to disturb the real 
or alleged foundations of Christianity. This he did. He as- 
serted that experience was the criterion of truth, holding that this 
experience was the union of sensation and interpretation. Hence 
as we had no experience with miracles, we had no ground to be- 
lieve in them. He showed that we disbelieved all assertions in 
our own time, in whatever connection, that did not find their 
verification in present experience, and hence as miracles had no 
present testimony in their favor they were incredible. 

Now his position was purely destructive. He made no at- 
tempt to extend the constructive import of experience. He was 
content to use it as a destructive weapon against miracles. His 
antagonists might have effectively replied to him by producing 
the “‘ miracles ” in his time, but for the fact that they too conceded 
their non-existence in that age. They had limited their possi- 
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bility to antiquity and to a special person or set of persons. 
They agreed that they were not credible in this age and so for- 
feited the chance to reply to him, and Hume had no special in- 
terest in repeating the phenomena on which the doctrine of an- 
cient miracles was based. If Hume had been interested in the 
constructive side of science and experience, he might have gone 
to work to prove that “‘ miracles”’ were possible today. But it 
was reserved for psychic research, from the time of Mesmer 
down, to do this. All that we required was experience to show 
that there was some credibility in the stories in which Christianity 
originated. We should no doubt alter the definition of “ mir- 
acles’’ which both Hume and his opponents accepted, but we 
should find that the same facts existed today that were reported 
in ancient times and which were certainly unusual in ordinary 
experience, but quite verifiable. This simply means that an 
appeal to experience which Hume admitted to be the criterion of 
truth would prove the existence of miracles. His opponents, 
like Hume himself, were too indolent and too little sympathetic 
with scientific method to seek evidence where it was discoverable. 
They preferred barren logic and discussion about tradition. But 
we have only to take Hume seriously to find a means for setting 
aside his verdict in regard to the past, at least in so far as the 
facts are concerned, tho we should admit that the so-called mir- 
acles were consistent with the natural order of things. Experi- 
ence may be as constructive in its meaning as it was destructive 
with Hume. 

The same contention can be made about Kant. It was his 
theory of Practical Reason that is supposed to protect religion. 
But the fact is that this afforded a very precarious foundation 
for its dogmas about revelation and miracles on which the minds 
of that time based it. However, there is a resource of which 
neither Kant nor his followers bethought themselves. Kant had 
a more constructive mind than Hume. After being influenced 
by the latter’s scepticism, he went about an inquiry for a con- 
structive theory of knowledge, and he combined his doctrine of 
“categories”” and experience to determine it. Hume made 
nothing of the laws of thought or “ categories”. He was con- 
tent with “experience” more or less analyzed. But Kant 
sought in the “ categories’ or fundamental laws of thought the 
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basis of all knowledge and experience furnished the concrete con- 
tents of that knowledge. These “ categories ’’ were the forms of 
knowledge and experience the matter of it. But we shall not 
require to go into the details of this question. The distinction 
means that the mind acts on the contents of sensation and ex- 
perience to interpret them and to construct the ideas of the “ un- 
derstanding’. All this is true enough and less mysterious than 
the formidable terminology of Kant would seem to imply. But 
it is the characterization of these forms or “ categories” that 
determines the real crux of the question. Kant spoke of them 
as determining the limits of knowledge and these he regarded as 
fixed and that all beyond them was unknown. Experience gave 
us all the knowledge that we could possibly have and anything 
asserted as beyond this was, unknown, and therefore not verifi- 
able or to be asserted with any assurance. God and immortality 
were beyond experience and so unprovable. Knowledge was 
limited to experience, and this, as in Hume, was composed of 
sensation and the application of the “ categories’’, or functions 
of the understanding, in the interpretation of perception. 

But in limiting his knowledge, Kant forgot the complex 
nature of his experience. It was the form or type of experience, 
sensation and perception, that was fixed and defined the limits of 
knowledge. The content of it was not fixed. The form of 
experience might be as fixed as you please, but the facts or con- 
tents of it were not fixed or limited, and it was in this direction 
in which he should have sought for the solution of his problem. 

Now Kant in his earlier work had undertaken to study 
Swedenborg and as a consequence wrote his Trdume eines 
Geistessehers in which he balanced the arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul as between Swedenborg’s experiences and 
the results of physiology and psychology, without coming to any 
definite conclusion. But he did say that some day the case would 
be scientifically proved. Instead, however, of going in the 
scientific direction for his proof he reverted to philosophic specu- 
lation and tested the claims of “ Pure Reason” (Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft) to decide the case and came to the conclusion 
that nothing could be proved, because the limits of human knowl- 
edge would not admit of proof for a transcendental world. That 
is, sense experience did not include evidence for a spiritual world. 
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The limits of knowledge were fixed at sense perception. But he 
forgot that the data of sensation were not fixed or limited. The 
functions of reason were fixed, but the possibilities of experience 
might be illimitable tho the forms of it were limited. Now if he 
had ventured to go into science and study this experience he 
might have found a way out of the wilderness. He had predicted 
that immortality would be scientifically proved, but he did not try 
to find light in that direction. Experience was the field of 
science and after suggesting that there the solution of his problem 
was to be found he ought to have turned his vision in that direc- 
tion. But he remained within the limits of speculation and ne- 
glected science. It was the same with Hume. Both suggested 
the field of inquiry, Hume in a destructive and Kant in a con- 
structive way. But neither of them sought a solution of the 
problem in the direction of the method which they approved. 

It is apparent that the “ miracles” which Hume repudiated 
might be proved to be facts today, and if they were so proved 
those of the past would become entirely credible. True, this 
becomes true only on the condition that we conceive them as more 
in harmony with the order of the cosmos than both defenders 
and antagonists assumed. Both believer and sceptic had refused 
to admit them to be consistent with the cosmic order as known 
and defined, and hence the irreconcilable conflict. But the in- 
vestigation of experience might show just what the facts were 
and so define them in a perfectly credible sense, showing that both 
schools were wrong in their conception of the facts, and one of 
them wrong and the other right about the method of solving the 
problem. But the sceptical school was unwilling to investigate 
in the direction that its views suggested and the other had too 
little confidence in science and too much in philosophy to find a 
credible solution. 

The whole crux of the matter is this. Philosophy plays 
about the fixed laws of experience and science about the variations 
of its contents and the conditions which determine its significance. 
The first always remains within the limits of any given experience 
and the latter is always progressing beyond those limits, in so far 
as actual content is concerned, and hence is the field in which 
solutions are to be found. That is why Kant should have pur- 
sued science, after saying that it was the direction in which 
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knowledge was to be found. He should not have emphasized so 
much the limits of knowledge as its unlimited nature in the field 
of experience. He had too much faith in the scholastic tendency 
to respect a priori methods and too little in the methods of 
science, the interrogation of the present moment and its data of 
experience. 

It is thus a curious fate to find the basis of a religious phil- 
osophy, and of Christian views, in the field which both philoso- 
phers neglected, but hinted at, and in a direction opposed by the 
antagonists of both men. Philosophers sought a solution in the 
denial of both scepticism and transcendentalism, when they should 
have turned to the very field in which both these schools found 
their weapons against “ miracles” and religious doctrine. Both 
avoid it, one from fear and the other from indifference. One 
had faith in philosophy and the other did not, but neither had the 
courage to pursue the method which actually offered a way out 
of their difficulties. It was psychic research that took up the 
challenge and bids fair to find a clue out of the labyrinth. 
Ariadne is finding her way to the light. 





Retrospective Studies. 


RETROSPECTIVE STUDIES. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


I. 


I published my first Report on trance phenomena in Volume 
XVI of the English Society’s Proceedings in 1901. This was 
occupied with the phenomena of Mrs. Piper. In 1910 I pub- 
lished a second Report on Mrs. Piper’s work with short accounts 
of three others, Miss W., Mrs. K. and Mrs. Chenoweth, in the 
Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. 
This was followed in 1912 by a lengthy Report on the trance 
phenomena of Mrs. Chenoweth. Various shorter records of 
Mrs. Chenoweth have since been published either in the 
Proceedings or the Journal of the same. Much has been dis- 
covered regarding the phenomena since 1901 and it may be im- 
portant to take a retrospective view of the past for the sake of 
ascertaining whether we may discover evidence that later dis- 
coveries are illustrated by the phenomena put on record earlier 
and in which the meaning of the phenomena was not observed 
or was not clearly enough indicated to make a special point of 
it. In this paper, therefore, I wish to cover the whole period 
of the two Societies’ records. 

There are four things to be remarked which were not evident 
in the early days of our work, or if evident to some, were not 
superficially so manifest as to enforce attention. They are (1) 
the pictographic process, (2) the causes of certain types of 
mistake, (3) the influence of the control on the contents of the 
messages, and (4) the involuntary character of some of the 
messages, possibly of all of them. There are also other char- 
acteristics to be considered here that were remarked well enough 
in the past, but that did not offer any self-explanation. The 
newer facts tend to throw light upon the perplexities associated 
with the older records. ‘Two of these features interweave with 
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the main problems to be discussed in this paper. They are (1) 
the abrupt change of subject very often and (2) the function 
of intermediaries. There may be other characteristics to be 
noticed casually, such as the apparent consciousness, whether 
subliminal on the part of the psychic or supraliminal on the part 
of the spirit, of the success in getting a message through. But 
I shall not exalt that feature into a separate topic. It is im- 
portant only as connected with the problem of fragmentary 
messages, and will be noticed as such in the process of showing 
how this fragmentary character occurs. It is remarked here as 
a feature not apparent to the cursory reader. 

The several features of the work that have been noted are all 
interlocked or interwoven with each other, tho one of them, 
perhaps, would not seem to be related to the others. This one 
apparent exception is the frequent or almost universal abruptness 
of the change from message to message. Sometimes they show 
a correct associative connection, but not often when we take the 
total mass of them into account. When they do exhibit this 
connection they are especially significant and more particularly 
as against all devotees of the telepathic hypothesis. But we 
may postpone discussion of this abrupt change in communications 
until we can show its really integral relation to the whole. We 
desire to take up first the pictographic process and ascertain 
whether it applies in any respect to Mrs. Piper's work, where it 
has never been discussed. 

It was the work of Mrs. Chenoweth that first brought the 
pictographic process to my attention, and even then it was long 
before I became aware of what it really was. There was no 
hint of its real import in the phenomena of Mrs. Piper. The 
product of her automatic writing did not betray a sign of it and 
the observation of the subliminal facts exhibited but one aspect 
of it clearly. The reason, of course, for not discovering it 
there was that a theory of the process had not been worked out 
and observers were under the assumption that the mind of Mrs. 
Piper was aware of the realities as she described them. It re- 
quired the discovery that these realities were only quasi-realities 
to find the clue to what was going on. It was this result of the 
work of Mrs. Chenoweth that opened my eyes to the situation. 

There are three distinct elements in what I call the picto- 
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graphic process of communication. (1) There is the manifest 
fact that the psychic or control is in the relation of a spectator to 
the spiritual world. (2) There is the fact that the object of 
perception is a phantasm: that is, the apparent reality described 
is not actually what it seems, but a product of the agent’s thought 
creating a phantasm or hallucination, veridical, however, in the 
mind of the control or the medium. (3) There is the presence 
of interpretation applied to these phantasms on the part of con- 
trol or medium. These, it will be evident, make it a rather 
complex process, tho at first it may seem simple, except for its not 
being a familiar phenomenon in our normal experience with the 
material world, unless we suppose that sensory perception repre- 
sents the same general phenomenon, which it is not necessary 
to maintain here. 

It was what occurred in the phenomena of double control 
with Mrs. Chenoweth. The fact that she or the control was a 
spectator of something was always apparent in the work of Star- 
light and the indirect process of communicating. This indirect 
process, in fact, was characterized by this feature of the phe- 
nomenon. It did not impersonate the communicator. It 
reported what was seen or heard. But it was not apparent that 
the things seen or heard were mental pictures, or hallucinations. 
It was always assumed by Spiritualists and Theosophists that 
the objects of perception were the realities themselves and that 
the spiritual world was a quasi-material one. The phenomena of 
“spirit clothes” always gave trouble under this conception of 
the facts. But the evidence for the supernormal was so over- 
whelming that all the paradoxes and anomalies had to be accepted 
as the price of making anything at all out of the facts. But the 
double control, or “ driving tandem,” as one of the controls 
called it, in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth following the efforts 
of Professor James to communicate (Cf. Proceedings Am. §. 
P. R., Vol. VI), forced attention to what was going on. There 
had been occasional direct statements by Starlight to sitters that 
she relied on “ pictures”’ for her messages or information. But 
these statements did not come to my attention until long after 
I had discovered what was going on during the double control 
of Jennie P. and George Pelham. After this discovery George 
Pelham, Jennie P., Dr. Hodgson .and perhaps others remarked 
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of the facts, in the course of acting as intermediaries, that they 
were getting “pictures.” But it was not these statements 
which suggested or convinced me of the process. It was ap- 
parent in the nature of the messages given, and the theory which 
Mr. Myers and his colleagues had advanced in the Phantasms of 
the Living came to my help in the same connection as explaining 
what was really going on. They had treated apparitions as 
telepathically induced hallucinations and this, once accepted, pre- 
pared the way for interpreting what went on in that type of 
psychic who described what was seen or heard. But it was 
the peculiarly clear character of the phenomena presented under 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s double control that revealed more than the 
merely spectacular character of the phenomena. Many of the 
things described were not existing objects, but merely memories 
of the communicator, tho they appeared as realities to the con- 
trol or subconscious of the psychic as an observer. This cir- 
cumstance forced on me the consideration of the situation, not as 
a quasi-material world, but as a phantasmal one which was 
veridical. This once conceded, all the paradoxes of reality were 
removed and there was added to the conception of the problem 
the causal influence of transcendental thoughts on the mind of 
the spectator, and the interpreting process at once became a 
necessary part of the phenomena or process as a whole. What 
its larger implications are or shall be must be the subject of 
future investigation. But it suggested the query whether the 
work of Mrs. Piper reflected any characteristics that would 
identify it with that of other psychics. 

Now we may seek the pictographic process in vain in the 
communications by automatic writing. There is not a hint of 
it that I can find in the whole of the results by that means. The 
same is true of Mrs. Chenoweth, except that the indirect method 
is often employed in the automatic writing, as it was under the 
double control, and then the pictographic process is apparent. 
But this indirect method was apparently not applied in the case 
of Mrs. Piper. If it was applied there were no apparent results 
of the kind under review. The control was always present and 
acting, but there is no trace of his receiving and delivering mes- 
sages by mental pictures. It is a case of impersonation pure 
and simple from beginning to end, in the automatic writing and 
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automatic speech. But it is somewhat otherwise with the 
material that came during the subliminal or waking stage of 
the trance. Here it is perfectly clear that Mrs. Piper is a 
spectator, no matter what else may be involved. She is not 
always a mere spectator, however. Dr. Hodgson distinguished 
between two stages of this part of her trance condition, Sub- 
liminal I and Subliminal II. The distinction he never made 
clear. Had he lived to report on it as he wished to do he might 
have explained it fully. But it is apparent to any careful student 
of psychology just what it is. In general this whole subliminal 
condition represented the transition to normal consciousness and 
the distinction between two parts of the subliminal was deter- 
mined more by the contents of what came than by the nature of it 
as a mental condition. In Subliminal II it is evident that Mrs. 
Piper was nearer, if I may use that term provisionally, to the 
transcendental world than in Subliminal I. The consequence 
was that messages often took the same form that they did in the 
automatic writing. That is, they were impersonations, or direct 
utterances, whether echolalic by the subconscious or the direct 
expression of the communicator, as is apparent in the automatic 
writing. That is at least the superficial character of the phe- 
nomena. But in Subliminal I Mrs. Piper is more clearly a 
spectator and the distinction between herself and the objects 
of perception is more frequent or definite. This is the stage 
nearest normal consciousness. 

The distinction between the two stages, as I have re- 
marked, is made only by the contents of the messages and the 
form of their presentation. Often in Subliminal I there are dis- 
tinct traces of subconscious memories and ideas of Mrs. Piper, 
which are either absent or less conspicuous in Subliminal IJ. 
Hence it may be best to seek the explanation of the phenomena in 
another way. This must be sought in the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the deeper trance and the subliminal or waking 
stage of the trance. This may often have to be determined by 
the contents of the messages, but these are criteria of its exist- 
ence, not constitutive of its character. ‘The real distinction can 
be made clear by looking at the difference between the situation 
in the normal state and that of the trance in which the sys- 
tematic communications take place. We may thus discover that 
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the Subliminal stages are but a transitional state between the two 
extremes. The normal state is one in which there is no rapport 
with the transcendental. ‘The rapport is with the physical world. 
The deeper trance is a state in which the rapport is with the 
spiritual world, freer from subconscious intrusions than any 
other mental condition, tho perhaps not entirely free from them. 
The recovery of normal consciousness is the breaking up of that 
rapport. ‘The spirit begins to relax his hold on the mind of the 
medium or to remove the inhibitions on her influence on her own 
body. Hence the whole subliminal state is but a fluid one. It 
is not as fixed as the deeper trance. It begins with almost as 
complete rapport with the transcendental as the deeper trance, 
and hence the impersonation, especially because Mrs. Piper did 
automatic speaking as well as writing. As the rapport diminishes 
and that with the physical world increases, the messages, both 
direct and indirect, decrease and normal memories and associa- 
tions, as dreamlike as you please, begin to dominate. But the 
subliminal stage is a fluctuating one mainly in its rapport rather 
than in its contents, or perhaps better, primarily in its rapport 
and secondarily in its contents. The variation of content is 
probably due to the variation in rapport. ‘This same variation 
is observable in the subliminal work of Mrs. Chenoweth and so 
confirms the interpretation of the phenomena as presented here. 
The real principle of distinction psychologically is rapport and 
not content, tho content may serve to determine when rapport is 
present or absent. The change from complete control, as ex- 
hibited in the automatic writing or speech, may be sudden, but 
it may not establish an absolute loss of rapport. Hence the 
process of passing to the normal state may be a gradual one, 
apart from any necessities of the case, and in this transition there 
may be fluctuation between rapport with the spiritual and rapport 
with the physical world. Hence the only distinction that would 
be drawn between Subliminal I and Subliminal IIT would be that 
of content and not of function, the latter being adaptable to 
either world, but exercizing itself now in one and now in the 
other relation, with increasing tendency to accept normal stimuli, 
while entering the trance would represent the reverse process. 

It is clear from the representation of the situation why we 
should find more distinctive evidence in Subliminal I that the 
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medium is acting as a spectator, tho she might return at moments 
to the rapport with the spiritual and leave the determination of 
the boundaries as difficult. But wherever we discover the 
function of a spectator represented by the nature of the contents 
we may recognize the conditions for a pictographic process and 
possibly, at times, the actual presence of it. In the deeper trance 
we may find at times that the control is acting as a spectator, but 
there is no such evidence of mental pictures coming from the 
communicator as there is in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. But 
in the subliminal stage of the Piper trance there is evidence that 
Mrs. Piper is acting as a spectator. This is generally in Sub- 
liminal I, tho it occurs in what is often denominated as Subliminal 
II.. This is probably, however, because it is a fluctuating con- 
dition, now veering toward rapport with the spiritual and now 
toward the physical. Indeed it is largely a balanced state exposed 
to the invasions of stimuli from both worlds and hence so far as 
the condition is concerned is a definite one and only the stimuli 
give the appearance of a distinction. 

Let us examine the records for traces of this condition. It 
is probable that we can remark only the first characteristic of the 


pictographic process as defined: namely, that representing the: 
control or the psychic as a spectator. If traces of mental pictures 
are also present so much the better, but the primary stress will 
be laid on the evidence of the spectacular. 

I take up first Vol. XVI of the English Proceedings. On 


page 322 the following occurred in Subliminal I, after my father’s 
name had come in Subliminal II. 


Do you see the man with the cross shut out everybody. Did 
you see the light? What made the man’s hair all fall off? 


(Dr. Hodgson: What man?) 


That elderly gentleman that was trying to say something, but it 
wouldn’t come. 


This clearly indicates that Mrs. Piper is a spectator of 
something, tho there is no distinct evidence that it is merely a 
phantasm that is perceived. 


On page 375 Subliminal I describes the appearance of the 
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spiritual world in one respect and contrasts it with the bodily life 
in the terrestrial sphere. 


That’s the dark world and this is ours. I saw you take ita ... I 
want you to turn the dark board away. I don’t like to look at it. 

You see Rector turns a dark board and says, that’s your world 
and he turns round the other side and that’s light, and he says, that’s 
his world. The whole world is black, but the light bodies can come 
into it. 


Regardless of the question whether this represents reality as 
described symbolically by the “ board”, the mind of Mrs. Piper is 
acting as a spectator, and we only need further evidence to show 
that pictographic processes are involved. That evidence is want- 
ing here, as in the first instance, tho the symbolic use of the 
“board ” is so much in favor of its presence. 

On page 436, in Subliminal I, there is the expression: “ All 
right. Good-bye. There’s Imperator saying a prayer,’ which 
makes Mrs. Piper the spectator. On page 456 a more striking 
passage occurs, in Subliminal I. 


There’s Imperator and Rector, and a man that has got a scar 
on his face. I don’t want to go. Awful dark after I left. Who's 
that little short man? Who’s that little old gentleman that 
whispers ? 


My father could not speak above a whisper when he died. 
He had suffered with paralysis of the larynx for two or three 
years. But it is apparent that Mrs. Piper is a spectator of some- 
thing, tho there is no further evidence of the pictographic process. 
The scar on the face is not identifiable. But there is no im- 
personation in the situation. 

On page 476 there is again similar indication of the spectacu- 
lar. Subliminal I begins with the following: 


I want, I want... I can’t. Ro... Ro...Yes I hear you. 
Robert. I want to tell George Pelham. You can’t sing. 

(Dr. Hodgson. You can’t?) 

Elderly gentleman hasn’t any teeth. That’s funny. 
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In his boyhood my father was a good singer, but his voice was 
injured by the measles in 1856 and when paralysis of the larynx 
came on about 1894 he became wholly unable to sing at family 
worship, and before his death he had lost all his teeth. Mrs. 
Piper here is a spectator, tho no other element of the pictographic 
process is evident. 

On page 487 Subliminal I represents the subconscious as see- 
ing Rector and a lady, the name having just been given as if echo- 
lalically. On page 496 the Subliminal, not characterized in this 
instance by Dr. Hodgson, represents Mrs. Piper as a spectator. 


Tell Hyslop.... father. Imperator says tell me to take it. I 
want the tall one. Yes. T’ll tell. Isn’t that lovely. Oh, that’s 
Imperator. That little gentleman took the flowers off with him. 
That’s my body. It prickles. 


In none of these utterances, however, is there the desired evi- 
dence for the phantasmal feature of the pictographic process. 
There may be elements of interpretation, such as there would be 
in all spectacular phenomena where inferences are as much a 
part of the process for reality as for mental pictures, the differ- 
ence being that one is more illusory than the other. 

I take up Volume IV of the American Proceedings and ex- 
amine it. On page 401 the Subliminal stage was characterized 
as I by Dr. Hodgson when making the record. The first part of 
it would appear, in fact, to be Subliminal II according to the 
superficial evidence. There was an attempt to get the name of 
my Uncle Carruthers and it came as Clarkthurs and Clarakthurs. 
But the word “ say ”’ before it implies that Mrs. Piper was told to 
say it and the result is apparently an echolalic reproduction of 
what was said to her in full, thus showing an automatic condi- 
tion like the deeper trance which may be said to be this echolalic 
condition. ‘The same may be said of the immediate production 
of my father’s name. There is at least no indication that it came 
as the result of Mrs. Piper’s being a mere spectator. But when 
the subconscious immediately said “ I don’t know ” and “ Robert 
Hyslop said it’ there is evidence that she distinguishes between 
herself and the communicator and is a spectator. It is the same 
with the next statement where she says: “Say Allen”’, as if 
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being echolalic or automatic for a moment and then a spectator 
in the immediate remark: “I don’t know you.” Then came 
the automatic statement: ‘“ You please to state exactly’, as if 
some one was urging her to action and more definite state- 
ments. Then came: “ That’s not such an old gentleman after 
all’’, apparently not an automatic reproduction of what she was 
told. Further statements referred to this side only, especially 
the allusion to the disappearance of the “light”, which was 
probably the vanishing of the personality that had been control- 
ing the process. 

On page 416 the condition is described by Dr. Hodgson only 
as “ Subliminal’ and not distinguishing between I and II. The 
following came. 


Clarktho. (R. H. Hallo. Hallo.) No. No. ... Hyslop. 
It’s Hyslop. 

(R. H. Hallo.) 

Hallo. Who’s the tall man in a funny coat. 


There is no indication in the name Clarktho, which was an- 
other effort to give that of my uncle, that it is an automatic re- 
production of what was sent or merely an interpretation of the 
impression that came from the communicator. It might be any- 
thing. But the reference to “ Mr. Hyslop” indicates that my 
father was the communicator and it apparently represents Mrs. 
Piper as the spectator or observer of the fact. The allusion to 
the tall man with a funny coat, whatever it means, is a per- 
ceptional fact. That is clearer, whether it be of reality or a mere 
phantasm. 

On page 429 the two Subliminals are distinguished and the 
only incident that suggests the spectacular is the reference to 
seeing the light move two times. This implies that Mrs. Piper 
is the observer most probably. 

On page 526 the Subliminal is marked as I and the first ex- 
pression, “I see him” implies the position of a spectator, and 
then it immediately drops into impersonation after starting with 
an attempt at stating a perceptive fact. The expression “ It’s 

. . . Lam Mary ” indicates the two facts clearly. Then comes 
an attempt to give the name of my Uncle Carruthers which came 
clearly several times. There is apparently a reversion to the 
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echolalic condition and Subliminal II, and when the name is com- 
pleted as “‘ Uncle Carruthers ” the subconscious says “ Goodbye ”’ 
apparently and Mrs. Piper appears again as a spectator and re- 
marks that she “couldn’t hear it you know.” In a moment 
she referred to the cross as coming up in front of her, and thus 
implied the position of a spectator. 

On page 571 the whole passage is described as Subliminal II 
but it is apparent that it is interfused with Subliminal I. It will 
be best to quote the whole passage. 


I. father * * father. That’s right, put them all over here. 
Pe 6218 OW 05 


Yes I see you. That’s Mr. ... that’s Mr. Hyslop. Hodgson’s 
here. 

That’s funny ... two Margarets ... one in spirit and one in the 
body. ‘That’s Margaret Hodgson. 

Yes. I want to go. ... prtty. All here ... All all all here. 

See the roses. I want to... I want... 

What’s that? [Touching Dr. Hodgson’s hair.] head. 


Oh, well, that’s funny. I couldn’t see anything only that other 
light. 


This is dialogue between the spiritual and physical worlds and 
represents the subconscious as a spectator and apparently nothing 
echolalic except the first words. The rest is the result of inter- 
pretation and observation. ‘ That’s Mr. Hyslop” may be any- 
thing, but ‘“‘ See the roses” is clearly spectacular. The last state- 
ment, “I couldn’t see anything only that other light ”’, implies 
clearly the position of an observer. 

On page 585, tho it is a long Subliminal characterized as I, 
it begins with a statement that is evidently echolalic: ‘“‘ My name 
is Dodge.” The expressions later: “‘ A lady and Jessie carry- 
ing two bouquets, one forget-me-nots and one lilies of the 
valley ’’, and “ Mrs. Coolidge with tube roses,” mark the subcon- 
scious as an observer. 

On page 630 there is an important statement in Subliminal 
I which has a double meaning. The subconscious remarked: 
“Dr. Hyslop. I forget where we were. Everybody here is in a 
dream. When you wake up you wake out of it.” 
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This last incident reflects the same conception of the situation 
that George Pelham had represented to Dr. Hodgson, when the 
latter was living and conducting the experiments with Mrs. Piper: 
namely, that the spirits were in a dream state when communicat- 
ing. There is a distinct implication that Mrs. Piper is in the 
situation of an observer, and also that communicators are in a 
dream state, perhaps feeling that they are like herself. But there 
is no assurance that the object of the subliminal consciousness is 
a mere phantasm or apparition, tho the allusion to a dream state 
in the spirit represents one factor of the pictographic process: 
namely, that the spirit merely thinks in the process of communi- 
cating. There is here the implication of the “ wild panorama ”’ 
which one communicator said prevails whenever effort is made 
to convey a specific incident. Cf. pp. 32-33. 

On page 645 there is nothing to indicate the position of a spec- 
tator except the allusion to round rings, and that may be de- 
batable. On page 660 the allusion or utterance, “ Take those 
threads off ”’ is the result of being a spectator, but the automatic 
writing begins at once. The reference is only to the “ lines” 
which are often spoken of in mediumship as connecting the 
spiritual world and the bodily organism. It. has no special 
significance for the pictographic process as a whole. It merely 
represents further evidence of the distinction between the echo- 
lalic and self-conscious conditions. 

On page 688 the statement, “‘ There is a lady with a spot in her 
eye,” is representative of the observer’s point of view. Nothing 
else in this condition which is represented as Subliminal II sug- 


gests any part of the pictographic process. On page 721 a better 
illustration occurred. 


Window. Dr. Hyslop. 
Who’s Bennie Judah? Mr. Hodgson took him by the shoulder 
and pulled him up in the window and made me try to say something. 


Here Mrs. Piper is very clearly a spectator. But the passages 
quoted exhaust all the incidents in this volume of statements 
indicating the position of a spectator in the phenomena. There 
is no clear indication that the message comes in the form of a 
mental picture which has to be interpreted, as in the work cf Mrs. 
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Chenoweth, but there is the situation in which it is possible and 
so at least one factor of the pictographic process is present in 
Mrs. Piper’s work. Why the other does not appear must be a 
matter of conjecture. It is probably due to the fact that the 
evidence for the supernormal in Mrs. Piper’s subliminal is not 
so plentiful nor of the same kind that makes that of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth reflect the pictographic process. Mrs Piper’s subconscious 
is usually confined to proper names and they appear to come 
either from echolalia or from recognition after having once been 
learned. With Mrs. Chenoweth complex incidents often come 
in the subliminal and often their pictographic character is stated 
or implied very distinctly. But with the data quoted above this 
is not at all evident. 

There is throughout the work of Mrs. Piper less evidence of 
apperceptive or interpreting functions than in that of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth and other less developed mediums. The difference is prob- 
ably due to the fact of Mrs. Piper’s echolalia which represents 
a tendency to the automatic production of what comes to her 
instead of trying to interpret its meaning. Besides, her subcon- 
scious may be more tenaciously obsessed with the conviction that 
what she sees is reality instead of a picture. Mrs. Chenoweth 
also takes certain things for reality, more especially persons. 
But she is normally aware from the teaching of Starlight that 
she gets mental pictures of things and she happens not to have 
carried this fact over to personalities. But familiarity with the 
distinction creates a tendency to reflect hints of what the process 
is occasionally in unconscious remarks about the nature of what 
appears. She is aware of the distinction between phantasms 
and realities. Hence we find in her work the evidence of the 
second factor in the pictographic process: namely, the phantasmal 
nature of the incidents communicated along with interpretation 
by control or subconscious. But with Mrs. Piper who has ap- 
parently never suspected the phantasmal nature of what she sees 
or hears there are no casual remarks about its nature.. They 
seem to her realities and are reported as such. They may 
not be real at all, but there is no superficial indication that they 
are not. 

Now as there is no clear indication that the message comes 
in the form of a mental picture it will be apparent that the in- 
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dication of interpretation will not be present, or at least not 
superficially evident. If we find evidence of interpretation of 
impressions it must be in another way. We shall have to find 
evidence of another kind that the picture is probably there and 
the nature of the mistakes present will be evidence of a 
picture or similar impression present to the control or to the 
subconscious. I shall come to this again. At present we have 
to be content with the evidence that the subconscious is a 
spectator of the phenomena in the subliminal stage of the re- 
covery of normal consciousness. 

Before we can discuss the-pictographic process further, in 
reference to the Piper phenomena, we must examine other aspects 
of her records. I therefore take up the topic of the control's 
influence on the message. This subject is closely connected with 
the idea of intermediaries and might even be made convertible 
with it, but for the fact that a “control” is a-more frequent 
attendant of the communications than any other intermediary. 
So far as the mere fact of supernormal information is concerned 
we should not require to discuss the subject of controls, as our 
only interest in the supernorthal is in the question whether it 
proves an intelligence transcending that of the psychic. But 
there are features of the records as a whole which require the 
notice of the scientific psychologist, and these features concern 
the question whether the phenomena are always or only char- 
acteristic of the communicator. The first circumstance which 
modifies any judgment about the characteristic nature of the 
communications is the place of the subconscious in the trans- 
mission. There is abundant evidence without a@ priori assump- 
tions that the subconscious colors the messages. After that 
has been granted the further question arises whether the control 
has anything to do with the modification of the messages. - 

Readers of any single record would perhaps not suspect that 
a control had anything to do with the messages. It is certain 
that the records under review superficially represent the com- 
municator as determining the messages. We get into the habit 
of assuming that we have to deal only with the mind of the 
medium and that of the communicator alleged. But the reading 
of many records for entirely different sitters and entirely 
different communicators, with the attendant consciousness that 
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they all have the same style or even the same language in most 
instances, soon forces on us the fact that there is either a larger 
influence from the subconscious of the medium than we usually 
suppose or that the control has something to do with the phe- 
nomena. ‘There is evidence enough for careful students of the 
detailed records that the style and language is not always char- 
acteristic of the medium and when that has been determined we 
have the problem of the third mind involved and with it the 
influence of that mind on the results. 


At this point, however, let us determine the connection be- 
tween controls and intermediaries. Controls are habitual or 
permanent agents in the phenomena of any particular psychic 
or subject. They will be found with all experiments, and when 
they act only as helpers for communicators they are also inter- 
mediaries. If they are essential to the transmission of messages 
they represent functions convertible with intermediaries. Hence, 
in communications other than their own, controls and intermedi- 
aries are the same. Apart from that they are simply the guides 
or permanent attendants of mediumistic phenomena. But 


communicators—that is, persons only temporarily present—may 
act as intermediaries for their friends and to that extent assume 
the functions of controls, even tho the controls (the regular 
guides of the psychic) may still be present as additional helpers. 
So far as function is concerned, therefore, communicators as in- 
termediaries and controls as intermediaries are the same. They 
differ only in their relation to the medium generally. 


With this explanation we may come to the consideration of 
the influence of the minds of controls or intermediaries upon 
the messages. The first question, of course, is whether con- 
trols are always present in the communications. I answer 
that I think they are always present. I have already re- 
marked that this presence is not always superficially evident 
and only the student of a large collection of records would 
suspect it. The dramatic play of personality which I discussed 
at length in my first report (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. 
XVI) brought out the fact unmistakably that controls or inter- 
mediaries were often present, at least as intruders upon the 
general course of the communications. But there is evidence 
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that they are present and influencing messages even when the 
dramatic play is not evident. I must turn to this point. 

It will not be easy to illustrate the feature under consid- 
eration. It is not clearly apparent in the individual records. 
One has to know Mrs. Piper’s habits and style of expression to 
detect it at all, and also the records of many others in which the 
common style can be noticed. If the communicator alone is 
responsible for the tone of the message it should vary character- 
istically for each one. It does have this variation, but it is in 
the incidents told rather than in the style of expression. The 
sceptic who attributes much to the subconscious of Mrs. Piper 
cannot escape the general supposition which I am discussing here. 
For him the subconscious is the control and its influence on the 
result would be taken for granted by him and any question about 
it would only lead to his discomfiture. Hence one group of peo- 
ple would have to concede the claim a priori. But there is one 
incident which favors it inductively, so to speak. It is that Dr. 
Hodgson always assumed it. This is apparent in his frequently 
addressing Rector, the control, when there was any confusion in 
the communicator. He had studied the records on a large scale 
and saw that no other interpretation of the phenomena was 
rational. It is more or less proved by the constant interruption 
by Rector or the control, whoever he was at the time, often 
George Pelham. The communicator would be apparently pro- 
ceeding without trouble, but the control would immediately inter- 
vene and transmit for a time, explaining or correcting things. 
This is so much like a change of control that the objector may 
claim that it is this, rather than interfusion of the guide’s person- 
ality with the message of the communicator. But a careful ex- 
amination of the records will show that it is much rather evidence 
that the control is present all the time and exercizing an influence 
on the transmission of the messages. The style of expression 
does not materially alter, and then the immediate appearance of 
the communicator after the intervention, without a break, rather 
shows what is going on all the time. It is this latter type of 
evidence that is most frequent, while it requires a study of the 
records on a large scale to detect the general influence of the 
control. 


The first sitting with Mrs. Piper was largely unintelligible 
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at the time and only toward the end of it did matters clear up. 
and for a long time I had no intelligent explanation of a part of 
it. But finally, after the volume was published, I found the 
clue to the confusion in communications evidently intended for 
Julia Sadler Holmes, who had had sittings years before and was 
an acquaintance of mine. This enabled me to observe that the 
whole of this sitting was psychologically like those under the 
Phinuit régime: namely, a mass of intrusions and little organized 
as a systematic communication. The later sittings were of a 
better type. But in this first one it is quite apparent all the way 
through that the control is the principal agent in the results. I 
shall not take the time and space to illustrate it, as I have done so 
in a special discussion of it in the Report. 

On page 325 Dr. Hodgson asked Rector, in the midst of a 
communication from my father, to write slowly. Immediately 
he replied with a query to know if Dr. Hodgson had spoken and, 
when the matter was explained to him, he answered regarding 
my father: “ He is a very intelligent spirit and he will do a great 
deal for us when he realizes where he is now and what we are 
requesting him to do.” The communications then went on with 
my father. 

A better illustration of it is on page 339. I had read a mes- 
sage to my father in order to arouse associations and he promised 
to communicate with me later at sittings from which I intended 
to be absent. His reply was: “ Yes, I will and unceasingly.” 
Now it was not at all characteristic of my father to say “ un- 
ceasingly.” This term was especially characteristic of the 
Imperator group in the Piper phenomena. Here there is the 
interfusion of the two minds, as is so often remarked in the 
work of Mrs. Chenoweth. The same phenomenon is remarked 
on page 340, where my father says: “ Keep it in mind, James, 
and I will push from this side whilst you call from yours, and 
we will sooner or later come to a more complete understanding,” 
using the Imperator symbol “U D” for “ understanding.” 
The expression “ push from this side” is not characteristic of 
my father, but it is characteristic of the Imperator group, and 
was used more than once in my sittings. The phrase, “a more 
complete understanding,” is also not my father’s. There is, 
therefore, interfusion again, showing the influence of the control 
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on the form of the message. On page 341 there is another 
expression which has the same import. My father says: “ Since 
Christ came to the earthly world there has been almost constant 
revelation of God and his power over all.” My father had no 
such belief when he was living, but the Imperator group held 
this view in the work of Stainton Moses and in other work of 
Mrs. Piper. Besides, the expression “ earthly world ” is exactly 
theirs, and not at all characteristic of my father. There is no 
reason to suppose that my father might not imbibe this way of 
looking at things after his death and the discovery that his 
narrow orthodoxy was not the most correct conception of things. 
But from what we know of this subject such a thing is unlikely 
and the fact that the conception characterizes the controls gen- 
erally is rather conclusive evidence that they interfuse their 
ideas with the message. Indeed I have on record the statement 
that the process is the “ meeting of two streams of consciousness,” 
one from the spiritual world and one from the mind of the living 
subject. <A little farther along on the same page the terms 
“spirit return” would have the same import as not a charac- 
teristic phrase of my father, but as characteristic of the controls 
always. 

On page 343 there is an intervention by Imperator which 
shows the constant presence of the control when others are com- 
municating. My father gets a little confused and Imperator 
intervenes to take the message as an intermediary. On page 
344 a remarkably good passage occurs which illustrates the 
interfusion very clearly. My father returns again to receive the 
message which I had read to him through Mrs. Piper’s hand as 
indicated on page 339, and the reply to it is as follows: 


Amen, James, go forth my son in perfect peace with the world 
and God who governs all things wisely, and I will be faithful to you 
until we meet face to face in this world. 


Now the expression “ face to face” is very characteristic of 
my father and had been employed by him on another occasion 
in his communications. But it was not characteristic for him 
to use “ Amen” in the way it is used here. It is characteristic 
of the Imperator group in the sittings of Mrs. Piper, and it is 
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also especially characteristic of them to refer to “ peace with 
the world and God” and his “ governing all things wisely.”’ 
While my father held this view he was not accustomed to embody 
it in this way. We have then unmistakable evidence of foreign 
influence on the message, on any theory whatever of the controls. 


On page 372 Rector intervenes to relieve my father’s con- 
fusion in regard to the railway accident. I was not present at 
the sitting. My father returns to the direct message as suddenly 
as he left. On page 374 the expression “ earthly experiences,” 
tho in the mouth of my father, is Rectorian. On page 420 my 
father says he “has found an all-wise Protector,” evidently 
alluding to Imperator, whose claims are expressed in this very 
phrase. It is not an idea or a term that my father was familiar 
with. On page 428, referring to my brother Robert, my cousin 
said: “ Give him my greetings,” an expression not at all char- 
acteristic of him, but quite in the usage of the Imperator group. 


* The sudden intervention of George Pelham on page 429 to 
get the name McClellan when Rector could not get it, is clear 
evidence of what the liabilities are, when the controls are ever 
ready to intrude their influence in getting the message. On page 
_ 435 the explanation by Rector that George Pelham was helping 

him to assist my father, “an elderly gentleman,” shows how 
interfusion is likely to occur when any weakness on the part of 
the communicator occurs. On page 437 the counsel on the 
part of my father to “ rest your body and fear no man,’—I was 
tired at the time—was characteristic of the control in form of 
expression, whatever we might entertain regarding the thought. 
On page 438 the passage in which my father reflects on his own 
theorizing during his life is full of coloring and forms of ex- 
pression characteristic of the Imperator group, tho some of the 
ideas are my father’s. ‘ Following the best within ourselves ” 
is quite after the style of Imperator and Rector, and more 
liberal than the orthodoxy of my father when living, tho he 
might well have imbibed this view since death. We should also 
note the interesting phrase of the group on page 446 where my 
uncle was communicating. He was made to say: “ Well I 
will tell you more about myself later, and we will perhaps U D 
each other.” The symbols “U D” are wholly those of the 
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controls and my uncle was as ignorant of them in his life as | 
was when a boy, he having died in 1876. 

I could point out many isolated incidents of the same kind, 
in so far as the use of terms and phrases is concerned, but the 
interpretation of them would savor too much of my own judg- 
ment and would not have either the present text or the general 
record to support it. But critical readers will observe a color- 
ing and forms of expression that reflect the influence of the 
control, even when they know nothing about the mental and 
linguistic habits of the communicator. To me the absence of 
specifically characteristic phrases on the part of my father is 
good evidence of the interfusion of which I have spoken. Indeed 
he rarely put through his exact style of language and those who 
will compare this with other Piper records where other communi- 
cators were present will discover clearly enough the constant 
coloring of the controls. 

In Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. IV we find a number of 
illustrations. On page 399 will be found the following. My 
father purports to be giving the name of my Uncle Carruthers, 
or to correct the mistake about it at an earlier time. I quote the 
passage. 


Well I am a little mixed about this myself, James, that is, as to 
what you mean exactly. 

(Well, it was my fault that Uncle’s name did not come to me 
rightly, and I ask to have it made clear just for the sake of making 
my report better. Is that clear to you?) 

Do I U D [understand] that you are referring to Uncle 
Clarke’s name or the foot. 

(I am referring to Uncle’s name. I understand the matter 
about the foot. But if you can, please to spell out his name. That 
is, Uncle’s name.) 

Spell out his name ... Clarke. 

(Clarke is not correct. Let him give one letter at a time, 
Rector. ) 

CA...C...CLARE... [Hand negatives.] CLAR ... 

What is it ... goon. ... That certainly sounds like Crk [ ?] 


CLARK. Yes very well. Do not worry about it, but keep to it 
my friend. 
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What does CL A RK E S spell, James. I am referring to- 
Eliza’s... CLARKE... was not that the way I said it before. 


Now if the reader will look at this passage critically for its 
psychological peculiarities, he will discover that, immediately 
after my father asked me if he understood that I was referring 
to Uncle Clarke’s name or his foot, the control intervened and 
told him to spell the name. There is no apparent break in the 
control and in the effort to give the name the control is the: 
medium, so to speak, and perhaps is the source of the error. 
This is more apparent later when Rector confesses that he cannot 
give the name, tho it had already been given in the subliminal 
several times. Cf. pp. 527 and 533. The subconscious has to. 
be supposed to have possession of it, and yet it does not come 
with Rector. The man who assumes that Rector is the subcon- 
scious of Mrs. Piper must have difficulty with this. anomaly. 
But however that may be, in the present passage it is clear that the. 
control intervenes to instruct the communicator and directs the 
method by which he shall communicate. 

On page 407, my father was communicating about my mother 
and an incident not recognized came, when G. P. suddenly inter- 
vened with the statement: “‘ That is what he says and he knows, 
I think. He is pretty clever H, and no one’s fool, and tho he- 
does not understand as I do, I know he will in time.” My father 
then continued, and after my father referred to a picture of my 
brother Charles, G. P. again intervened with the remarks: “ He 
said uniform and his mother says it also.” For a few minutes 
G. P. continued the communications as an intermediary and was 
interrupted by “I do” from my father, and after a further 
statement or two relevant to myself, G. P. continued until my 
father again took up the subject. 

On page 414 my father is reported as using the word 
‘“‘ Philosophise ’’ which is not a natural expression for him, as 
I knew him. I would not say that he never used the term as it 
is used here to express reflective habits on the nature of things. 
He was intelligent enough to have done so. But it was not in: 
any way characteristic of him to think or speak of philosophizing. 
He never did such a thing in the technical sense of the term. 
He was always absorbed in theology as authoritatively expressed 
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in his religion, and philosophy was no part of his equipment and 
he never engaged in any discussions about it. It is, therefore, 
so unnatural to me that he should employ it so aptly that I can 
more readily believe it was put into his mouth by the control in- 
terpreting his state of mind. Of course, had I no other facts 
to support such a view of this instance it, would not hold, but 
there is so much to show that the controls or intermediaries 
affect the whole affair and so often intervene, that this anoma- 
lous use of the term “ philosophise,” as related to the mental and 
linguistic habits of the particular communicator, suggests very 
strongly the coloring effect of the control on the message. 

On page 422 is a most interesting passage illustrating the 
whole problem. My father is communicating and attempting 
to answer a question about a horse which I had asked some time 
before. I quote it at length. 


No I remember Jim, but it was not this one which was gray. 

( No.) 

And had two white feet. Now think what is on my mind. 
| pause. | 

Well. (Well?) 

Look here a moment. I have no idea what he is talking about, 
but he is very desirous of making him understand. . 

(Yes, Rector. He mentioned an old horse by the name Tom 


last time. I asked him to tell me the name of the other horse that 
we drove with Tom.) 


And he has not yet told thee. 

(No, he has not told it rightly.) 

Were there not several: if so this may confuse him a little, but 
we will help him as far as possible. His mind seems remarkably 
clear to us and he is capable of doing almost anything for us. 

Where are my slippers, James. 

(I think Maggie has them.) 

Well where is my cap. 


When Rector interfered with the-statement beginning with 
“Look here a moment,” tho it might be an intrusion of G. P., 
as the style of language suggests him, my father was in the 
midst of answering my question about the horse that had been 
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driven with Tom. But he had deviated from the matter to refer 
to a gray horse with two white feet whose existence I was not able 
to verify when I published this report in 1910. No one recog- 
nized it. The reference to him was made in 1900. While this 
was going through the press or soon after, my father purporting 
to communicate through Mrs. Chenoweth, in an allusion to his 
mother referred to a gray horse, and my aunt then recognized 
that it was a favorite of her mother’s, my grandmother. So the 
reference here has evidential interest as a fact far beyond my 
knowledge as it concerned my grandmother before my father 
was married. Now Rector did not understand the situation, and 
well he might not, as it was wholly irrelevant to my query. But 
he shows that he is perfectly aware of my father’s state of mind 
and what he is talking about, and his confusion about it must 
have been due to his catching some associated incidents, whose 
transmission he inhibited and which showed that the facts were 
irrelevant. When I admitted that there were several horses 
which he might mention Rector well stated the fact that this 
might confuse him a little: for, if the pictographic process be 
prevalent in the transmission, this confusion would be an inevit- 
able accompaniment of the situation. Readers will note how 
suddenly my father resumes direct communication in the ques- 
tion about his slippers. Only the student of psychology or 
careful readers of the record would detect the evidence of two 
personalities in the process. 

On page 425 my father was communicating and had difficulty 
in getting the name of a kind of wood and said he would come 
back in a moment. His place was taken by G. P. to give the 
name of my Uncle Carruthers. But he was not acting on this 
occasion as an intermediary for my father. He was acting as 
a substitute and intervened as such. But it illustrates inter- 
vention at a crisis, tho there is nothing to suggest pictographic 
influences. 

Pages 435 to 440 illustrate the intermediation of the control 
to send a number of messages. Whether he received his in- 
formation at the time from spirit or by conversation, so to speak, 
away from the sittings, is not indicated. But intermediation 
is clear and emphatic. The same is clear in the passage on 
pages 455 and 456 in which Rector half states the facts in his 
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own way and half quotes my father, whether my father be 
immediately present or had communicated it to him apart from 
the sitting. The intervention is clear. 

On page 506 my father purports to communicate and says: 
“ You will find that I am your co-worker in all that interests you 
best.” The term “ co-worker ” is like “ philosophise ” not char- 
acteristic of my father, but it is a term quite characteristic of 
the Imperator group both in Mrs. Piper’s and Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
sittings. It is imbedded here in an apparently direct message 
from my father and shows to what extent we must reckon with 
the influence of controls on the form and content of messages. 

On page 514 a very interesting allusion takes place. It is 
especially interesting because the time is so brief, and because it 
illustrates both intervention and substitution. My uncle pur- 
ports to communicate. 


Do you remember a stone we put together. 
(Dr. Hodgson: “ A stone we put together ” ?) 

Not quite right friend, let him repeat. 

I'll see you again my boy. 

Farewell. He has gone out to think. 

I am back James. Did you find out anything about the little 
uniform your brother Charlie had. 


Note that Rector discovers that there is confusion, as the 
word “stone” came “storm” first. He reminds Dr. Hodgson 
of this confusion, not only interrupting the communication, but 
shows that he is a part of the process. Then when my uncle 
leaves he explains the reason for his absence. But he is back, 
in a jiffy, so to speak, and totally changes the subject, referring 
to an incident in my father’s life about which he knew nothing 
before his death. He is thus an intermediary besides Rector. 

On page 516 my father is communicating and Rector inter- 
rupts to say: “ Yes he thought the gentleman in the body said 
it. What word is it.” The matter was explained to Rector by 
Dr. Hodgson and Rector admits his error, and my father takes 
up the thread of his communications. 

On page 528 an interesting illustration of this interfusion 
of control and communicator occurs. My wife is communi- 
cating. She says: “James do you know me. It is I Mary 
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who speaks to you from behind the veil.” Rector had just 
opened the sitting and remarked that he was acting for the 
communicator. Now the expression “ from behind the veil”’ is 
not characteristic of my wife, but is thoroughly Rectorian. It 
is, of course, not impossible for her to have used such a phrase, 
but she had not, when living, that conception of the subject which 
would make this expression so fitting. It is a frequent one of 
the Imperator group or controls of Mrs. Piper, so the message 
or thoughts of my wife apparently have to be clothed in the lan- 
guage of Rector. 

There is a short passage of much interest on page 587. My 
father purports to communicate. Rector is the control, but 
acts as an intermediary all the way through. 


This is Robert Hyslop. He says, tell James he would like to 
know about the tree, and what Hettie is going to teach. He sees 
her teaching. Do you know this friend. 

(Dr. Hodgson: No.) 

Please tell Maggie not to have those Shades taken down. She 
won't like it after. 

What are Shutters, friend. 

(Dr. Hodgson: I understand.) 


The important incident in this is Rector’s question: “ What 
are Shutters, friend?”’ “ Shutters” is the very word my father 
would use, tho he was probably familiar with the use of the term 
“ shades.” But he always had “shutters” on his house and 
spoke of them as such. Now either Rector or the subconscious 
of Mrs. Piper converted the thought into “shades” instead of 
“ shutters,’”’ so that, on any theory whatever, there is the coloring 
effect of the intermediary upon the message. It savors very 
strongly of the pictographic process, as we can most easily under- 
stand the conversion of “shutters” as a visual picture into 
“shades,” and perhaps the auditory phantasm which accom- 
panied the visual picture of the “shades” carried the word 
“ shutters ’ to Rector’s mind who, not understanding that it was 
synonymous with “ shades’’, asked what it meant. But it is 
clear that the easiest explanation here implicates pictographic 
processes in the results. 
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When we come to sum up the influence of controls or inter- 
mediaries on messages it will not be easy in the Piper case to 
use it as evidence for the pictographic process. I have called 
attention to a few instances in which that process would explain 
the facts, but I cannot use the facts themselves as evidence of 
it. It is possible that more direct methods would explain them 
as well, and we have to remain content with evidence for inter- 
vention by controls and occasional interfusion of their thoughts 
and terms with those of communicators. The fact that they 
have to intervene is so much evidence of a situation in which 
pictographic processes might be natural. But it does not neces- 
sarily imply them. They are apparent in the work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, but are not so superficially evident in that of Mrs. 
Piper. The fact of this intervention and interfusion, however, 
will explain many an anomaly in the communications and 
also the fact that characteristic modes of thought and expres- 
sion in communicators might well not be expected under the 
circumstances. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


II 
Minnehaha or Laughing Water. 


No personality claimed to have the name of Minnehaha 
or Laughing Water in the experiences of Doris Fischer, so 
that we are not helped by having this name come through 
Mrs: Chenoweth as a spirit person about the subject. But 
when we know that personalities, especially “ guides ”’, do not 
always give their names or even any intelligible name at all, 
and since all names have to have their identity proved by 
other facts, the circumstance mentioned is not against the 
claim, tho to have had a personality by that name claiming to 
be present through the subject herself would be.an important 
item in the evidence. As it is, however, the whole case has 
to be decided by the facts and regardless of the question 
whether any specific personality can be assumed at the out- 
set. Moreover it is not primarily a question of names, but 
whether the facts obtained indicate the personality present, 
with or without a name. The peculiarity of the names of 
Margaret and Sick Doris make this course inevitable. 

It was the next day after the French lady communicated 
that I got an inkling of Laughing Water, tho no name was 
given. Dr. Hodgson purported to communicate. He first 
indicated that the case was like that of Sally Beauchamp, a 
fact that Mrs. Chenoweth knew absolutely nothing about, tho 
she had read Dr. Morton Prince’s book on it. . After dis- 
cussing the resemblance to the Beauchamp case, Dr. Hodg- 
son made the following statements: 


“T have something to say about the very strong hold that a 
smaller person has on the subject. 
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(All right. Tell all you can about it.) 

It is a child and is one to whom you may eventually turn for a 
release from a too tense application. Is that all plain? 

( Yes.) 

It comes more frequently and will be of great use, but has been 
kept in the background purposely. 

(All right. I understand.) 

that the others might get the experience, but Starlight discovered 
and has been most interested to tell you about it and just gave me a 
little intimation that I might say a word about it that it would help 
the younger one to feel that she was of some consequence. This is 
true and it will possibly be a means of making a mouthpiece for 
some of the other folks.” 


Tho I assented to things it was not from any real under- 
standing of the situation, but merely to keep the communi- 
cations going on without friction. The sequel came when 
this personality came to communicate and gave her name. 
At a later and special sitting for Starlight to discover some- 
thing more, if there was anything there to discover, I got a 


very distinct reference to this personality and something 
symbolic of her name, but nothing about the personality for 
which the experiment was tried. 

The next day the controls put this little personality in to 
write and the first message was: “I will not hurt anybody, 
you old monkey ”, which was a characteristic manner of Mar- 
garet in the experiences of Doris and attested by Doris her- 
self to have been applied to me after my visit to see the case 
when living in the east. I began to suspect, when I learned 
this, that I was beginning to get in touch with Margaret. 
But the communicator went on in a tone very suspicious of 
me and my object and before she got through suggested that 
it was my purpose to remove her from Doris. This idea often 
quickly seizes such personalities when I am about. She was 
as sharp as a razor in her handling of the issue, as I did not 
dare give myself away in the situation. She professed to 
have no knowledge of any previous existence, a position taken 
by Sleeping Margaret in the subject’s case, as readers have 
seen. The same seems to have been true of Margaret. Pres- 
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ently she called me Mr. Inquisitive, an expression very like 
Margaret, and which the sitter said had been used by Mar- 
garet in her denomination of Dr. Prince. After some general 
communications in which she was feeling her way into my 
intentions and character, evidently being very suspicious of 
my plans, she remarked that “ Baby”, the name which the 
mother gave the sitter, had “ been asleep sometimes ”’, evi- 
dently meaning in a trance, she indicated that she wanted to 
work there and that she would “not hurt a fly”. Hoping 
that I was dealing with either Margaret or Sleeping Mar- 
garet, from the allusion to “sleep”, I pressed her for the 
name by which she went in connection with the sitter. She 
expressed her unwillingness to do it at present and the desire 
to think it over. In a moment she complained that I “ made 
her Mamma make her do it”, and I got the names “ Sarah 
Augusta Susan Ann”. 

I at once told her that these were not the name by which 
she went and she confessed that she knew it. The character- 
istic thing about them was the fact that Margaret gave all 
sorts of names to herself through Doris, Bridget being the 
one more frequently used than others. In a few minutes I 
got the name Molly spelled backward, a name that suggests 
nothing but the inventiveness of Margaret in such situations. 
The mother followed and explained that the attempt to give 
this name backward was an effort to be funny, tho saying 
that it was a name she really wanted to write. 

In the subliminal it was stated that she was a little Indian 
girl and her dark complexion mentioned. It was explained 
that her name was an odd one and symbolic in nature, saying 
that it was like Treasure or Faithful, but no clear indication 
of what it was. She insisted on giving it herself and told the 
psychic to “ mind her own business: I’ll do it myself ”’, a curt 
and semi-insolent manner very like Margaret. 

She began the work at the next sitting with a sentimental 
poem addressed to the sitter, but it had no evidential per- 
tinence whatever and would suggest a suspicion of some 
other origin than Margaret. But she soon adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude toward me, after a suspicious remark 
about my attitude in which I relieved her of all fear, and she 
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half apologized for being “a sauce box” to me the day 
before, an expression which the sitter told me was one that 
Margaret sometimes used of herself. Dr. Prince made no 
comment on the expression. She voluntarily stated that she 
came to the sitter at night to talk, which would identify her 
with Sleeping Margaret. i had, of course, asked who came 
at night at a previous sitting. In a few minutes she alluded 
to “her little weeny teeny bit of a baby over here’”’, which 
Dr. Prince thinks refers to a child that had died soon after 
birth and was either a brother or sister to the sitter. After 
some confusion and my urging her to give the name she went 
by at night, thinking I was dealing with Sleeping Margaret, 
because I knew nothing of the details of the case as yet, my 
query was evaded and the admission made that she had two 
names. I got the capital letter L and then “ Pe”, evidently 
for Pet, which was not relevant, so far as we know, and then 
the statement: “I am not a dream. I am a person.” Dr. 
Prince had told Margaret she was only a dream of Doris and 
that she was not a person. She often claimed ironically to 
be a dream and not a person. When I asked why she was 
with the sitter she replied that she had been asked by the 
mother to be a guide to the child, and stated that she was an 
Indian and not a “ pale face” like the child. Then the name 
Laughing Water came with some effort and confusion, and 
knowing what this suggested I immediately said “ Minne- 
haha”. This was accepted naturally enough. Everybody 
knows what Laughing Water means and there was no reason 
for being circumspect after the name Laughing Water had 
come spontaneously. 

Minnehaha did not come at the next sitting. The mother 
took the time and then at the next sitting after that, Minne- 
haha displaced the mother after the latter had tried. From 
what the sitter had told me I inferred that I was dealing with 
Margaret and so as soon as Laughing Water put in her ap- 
pearance I wanted to test her for Margaret and asked her 
when she first came to the sitter. She replied that she came 
at the request of the mother to help the child “ from that bad 
condition of the mouth, twisting her tongue and her mouth 
and then losing her senses”. She added that it was “ pretty 
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bad when I got there, but she is better now ”, all of which, so 
far as it describes the sitter’s condition at the time of her 
mother’s death, is perfectly correct. There was a time when 
there was much automatic twisting of the mouth. But, while 
it is not quite clear that she meant to imply that she came 
after the mother’s death, the claim of Sleeping Margaret was 
that Margaret came at the time of the first accident. Soon 
after this passage she described the accident which was the 
first cause of the trouble and which I have quoted in proof of 
the mother’s identity, because Laughing Water directly 
claims to be giving it for the mother. She directly asserted 
that it was the father that was responsible for the trouble. 
This was the fact, as the record shows. 

In the subliminal the name Jim was mentioned many 
times and as I did not recall or know that Margaret had 
always called me “ Jim Hyslop” it did not strike me as sig- 
nificant at the time for Margaret’s identity, and even now we 
cannot be sure of it because that much is not said of the mean- 
ing when giving the name. 

The next day Minnehaha or Laughing Water returned to 
the communications and referred to the automatic writing of 
Doris, a fact not known to Mrs. Chenoweth, and when I 
asked the means used in the writing, thinking of a planchette, 
the answer came in a question: “ You mean that wooden 


thing?” I replied in the affirmative and there came the 
reply: 


“ Tt is not much good for me; for they make it go fast and get a 
lot of stuff written down afterwards. They write two times. Some- 
body copies it.” 


This was followed by some general and very pertinent 
communications, but not so evidential as to justify quoting 
here. But it is true that the planchette was used for auto- 
matic writing by Doris since the departure of Margaret, and 
Minnehaha or Laughing Water did not take any part in it. 
The record was copied afterwards, so that there were two 
writings. Then came the following interesting incident: 
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“Do you know anything about a fire near Baby? 

(Tell more about that.) [I knew nothing of what it meant.] 

I see smoke and fire and everybody running and then I see flames 
again, and then Baby as if she were near a fire. 

(I think I understand and will inquire about it.) 

Never mind about being scared about me. 

(No, I shall not, but shall help to have you understood. Do you 
know whether anyone comes while she is asleep?) 


I do. I come when she is asleep, and it is not dream either, and 
I come some other times.” 


Dr. Prince writes of this incident: “ When Doris was 
about eight years old, a mattress in Mr. Fischer’s room was 
somehow set on fire. Water was being pumped into the 
room by firemen, when Margaret, to get away from the peo- 
ple who were rushing into the rooms on the first floor and 
to get into what she considered the safest place, ran up-stairs 
and crawled under her mother’s bed, which was burning. 


People ran in and pulled her out and in the process she got 
well drenched.” 


The allusion to being scared about me does not clearly 
indicate whether it refers to the present time or to the past. 
But as it was Margaret that hid, under the bed and as Laugh- 
ing Water tells many incidents characteristic of Margaret, it 
is pertinent to refer to the fright here on account of the refer- 
ence toa fire. But if it was Laughing Water who hid under 
the bed she is quite mistaken in saying that no one needed to 


be scared about her, as there was certainly no safety under 
the bed. 


In saying that it is she who comes in Doris’s sleep one 
might suppose she was Sleeping Margaret, but two things 
imply that she is not. First in denying that she was a dream 
she identified herself with Margaret and second in saying that 


she came at other times she stated what is not true of Sleep- 
ing Margaret. 


At this point I seized the opportunity to test whether 
Minnehaha was Margaret or not, and having in mind the 
ceremony, making her will before dying, by which she was to 
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leave, I asked if she remembered the ceremony of her leaving. 
The answer came: 


“Wasn't that fool talk, and didn’t it make you laugh inside, or 
were you just like them? Iam not driven away by prayers and in- 
cantations. I am not a liar nor a bad spirit. 


(Can you describe exactly the ceremony I refer to?) 


What do you mean, the way they used their hands as well as their 
thoughts? 


(No, a special agreement was made and a ceremony gone through 
with, that meant you or some one was going away not to return. 
You or this some one did go and has not returned. ) 


Not in the manifestations but in the group to help. It was just 
because they were fools and scared and thought Baby would be 
ruined by the contact. It did not mean anything to me to promise a 
thing that they did not understand, but I could wait till they get some 
sense like you have. I had to do the things I did to hold on, and they 
could not have known all they know now, if I had not held on tight. 


Iam not bad. They are. I know they are afraid of us, but honest, I 
am not a bad Indian.” 


There was certainly no mind reading here, for what I was 
thinking of was not alluded to, and what I did not know was 
obtained. I learned from Dr. Prince (Cf. Note 209) that, 
long before the ceremony of making the will, prayer had been 
used to get rid of Margaret, but he does not recall any 
“passes” or “incantations”. He thinks he may have made 
involuntary gestures, and recalls letting her head fall once on 
the pillow. But Laughing Water did not hint at what I had 
in mind. 

Other communicators took the time for the next two days 
and Minnehaha returned the third and began with a reference 
to the “ planshet ’’, as she spelled it, Mrs. Chenoweth know- 
ing well enough how to spell the word, and then referred to 
“burning up some of the first writing in the stove”. Dr. 
Prince knew nothing about this, but Doris, who was not pres- 
ent at the sitting, told me afterwards that, before she went to 
Dr. Prince’s and before her mother’s death, she did some 
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automatic writing for her mother, but that the material was 
burned in the stove, 


I wanted something to suggest the knowledge of Dr. 
Prince and so asked Minnehaha if she knew the profession of 
the man who had Doris in charge, and the query came: “ You 
mean the holy man, preacher man ”’, and on my assent char- 
acterized him as “a fool because he thinks we ought to be 
angels and talk about God ”, and added that “ he knows some 
things upside down. He can’t pray me out of the planshet ”’. 
Then there was a reference to the “ mother squaw and an in- 


dication that she was in the spirit. She was said to be a “ holy 
one too”. 


There is some confusion here, as Dr. Prince’s mother is 
still living, and he had never tried to pray any one out of the 
planchette. But there was another clergyman connected with 
the case before Doris came to Dr. Prince and an episode oc- 
curred in which Doris was said to be lying and evading. This 
was more clearly referred to later, so that the interpretation 
now put on the present passage is reflected from the later 
communication, which followed immediately. It was in the 


question put to me by Minnehaha: “ Say do you know their 
cat? That is something I must tell you about.” But cata- 


lepsy seized the hand and the mcident was not completed. 
The facts were as follows: 


Doris regularly attended the Sunday school of a clergy- 
man at the time of her mother’s death. Owing to her con- 
dition she could seldom attend. The pastor visited the family 
and talked with the father, who spoke slightingly of his 
daughter. When the minister next saw Sick Dorts he ques- 
tioned her and her puzzled manner of answering him caused 
him to jump to the conclusion that she was evading and lying. 
The misguided zealot upbraided her fiercely and Sick 
Doris never entered his church again. Real Doris and Mar- 
garet had been a frequent caller at his house. Margaret was 
very fond of his mother, a pious old lady now deceased, who 
was in turn fond of the girl. There was an Angora cat in the 
house which Margaret and Real Doris too admired very 
much. It is evident therefore that the “preacher man” 
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meant is not Dr. Prince, but the other clergyman who had 
offended Minnehaha. 


It was at the next sitting that the allusion to Doris’s spine 
was made apparently by Minnehaha, but quoted previously 
in the interest of the mother’s identity rather than Minne- 
haha’s, tho the latter proves her own identity in the sub- 
liminal reference to it by calling me a monkey as before. 


At the next sitting, after Mr. Myers communicated some 
interesting, tho not such evidential things as we require, Min- 
nehaha returned and characterized the “preacher man” 
much as before and terminated her communications by say- 
ing: “I like aprons, the big kind. She knows the kind I like 


with pockets in them.” Dr. Prince comments on this 
incident : 


“When about 12 years old, a lady whom the girl worked 
for, made two aprons for Margaret, each of which had two 
pockets, and Margaret asked to take one home to show. She 
did so and put it in her drawer, very much pleased with it. 
Real Doris got scolded by the lady for not bringing the apron 
back, but as she was unable to do so was thought to be a liar. 


Margaret finally told the lady that some one had stolen it. 
Real Doris did not know where the apron was until Mrs. F., 
who supposed it had been given her to take home, asked her 
to take it from the drawer to show to some one. Real Doris 
had to make some excuse.” 


Superficially at least this is a very good identification of 
Minnehaha or Laughing Water with Margaret. The special 
reason for this view is the use of the first person of the pro- 


noun. Otherwise we might regard it as merely reflecting 
knowledge of what went on. 


An important point in settling this question is the next 


message that came from Minnehaha, which occurred at the 
sitting on the following day. It wasin the automatic writing: 


“You know about the hospitals, don’t you? 

(What hospitals ?) 

Where they put people who have trouble like that. 

(Yes, I know there are places of that kind. Was the person 
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present ever put there?) [The sitter had previously shaken her head 
in response to my look.] 

Not in the kind you mean, but in a place where they tried to drive 
us away, and where a whole lot of people were and where no one 
knew enough to do anything. I knew when they did the things to the 
body when it was stiff and when stuff was put in the mouth to eat.” 


She stopped at once, tho the word “ South ” came without 
any hint of its application. Now Doris was never an inmate 
of a hospital. “ But the passage is curiously relevant to 
Trixie, a sister of Doris, often mentioned in the Daily Record. 
Trixie had no symptoms like Doris, but she was an inmate of 
a general hospital for about a year, terminating about five 
weeks before the death of the mother. Her body and limbs 
were stiff with rheumatism and one arm rigid across her 
breast. The doctors ‘did things to the body’, such as rub- 
bing and ‘ baking’ in the vain endeavor to relieve the con- 
dition, and ‘ stuff was put into her mouth to eat’, since that 
was the only way she could be fed.” 

The reference to “ South”’ has no meaning, unless it was 
meant for Southern California, where the sitter now lives. 
The suggestion of this is in the immediate reference in the 
subliminal recovery to California and orange trees with 
oranges on them, to the Spanish Mission and a priest. There 
was an old Mission near the California home, but there is 
hardly anything left of its ruins, and Doris knew nothing 
about it. The allusion to a priest is either a subliminal as- 
sociation with the Spanish Mission, and this may be a sub- 
liminal association with California, or a reference to the 
priest who appears later as apparently one of the obsessing 
personalities. The incidents, however, do not bear upon the 
identity of Minnehaha. They are related to the case as a 
whole and are mentioned only because the reference to Cali- 
fornia probably began with her communication. 

It was some time before Minnehaha communicated again, 
but when she did, the first incident of evidential interest was 
denial of tearing things, a denial made spontaneously and not 
in response to any questions. It implied that some one did 
tear them and it was a fact that Margaret, in some of her 
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tantrums would tear things to pieces which the other per- 
sonalities wanted. The denial was followed by a question 
from me to know who did do the tearing. 


“ (Did any one tear anything ?) 

I tried to help that and I did not stamp her trotters. 

(Who did?) 

You know how they went like lightning on the floor up and down 
and I did not do that, but I got the blame for everything, and some- 
times I hate the old fuss budgets who made so much fuss, but the 


mother squaw tells me not to hate anybody because they were trying 
to help Baby.” 


My inquiry of the communicator brought out that “ fuss 
budgets ” meant the doctors. Of the reference to “ stamping 
her trotters”, the expression being wholly unlike Mrs. 
Chenoweth and never heard before by myself, Dr. Prince 
says: “ Margaret did stamp her feet as described, especially 
in the course of her quarrels with Sick Doris. Sick Doris 
would sometimes do the same, and it irritated Margaret ex- 
ceedingly.” Here there is a perfectly specific denial that 
Minnehaha is Margaret, tho the implication is that she knows 
what Margaret did. 

There was then a long passage which can be summarized 
by saying that the child “had temporary absence of con- 
sciousness’, which was true enough, as the record abun- 
dantly proves, and then it was said that she once “ took some 
things and hid them, not her own things.” The comment of 
Dr. Prince on this is that once Margaret found a whole box 
of candy in the house of an employer and took it home. The 
woman hunted for it and Margaret told her without being 
questioned that she took it for herself and Doris. Of course 
Doris “forgot” it, as she had no consciousness of the act, 
and the very word is the one Doris would use to explain why 
she did not know certain things. A reference to strawberries 
was made that was pertinent to Doris’s taste for them, tho 
this was not indicated as the purpose of mentioning them. 

At the next sitting, after one of the supposed obsessing 
agents had communicated, Minnehaha came and expressed 
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the wish to have a red dress and some moccasins. The only 
interest in this is that Margaret was excessively fond of red 
dresses. The fact was hinted at in the record elsewhere. 


A little later Minnehaha expressed her characteristic atti- 
tude toward religion as she understood it by saying she was 
not a Christian, and this was the attitude of mind on the part 
of Margaret, whom Dr. Prince actually describes as a little 
“ Pagan”. 

I had been trying to determine whether Sleeping Mar- 
garet had to be regarded as a spirit or as the subconscious of 
Doris and had not succeeded. Remembering that Dr. Hodg- 
son had told me that Starlight, the little Indian control of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, had discovered Minnehaha, I resolved on 
an experiment with Starlight to put her directly in a position 
to discover what I wanted. I arranged for Mrs, Chenoweth 
to give me a Starlight sitting at the house of a friend, naming 
this friend so that Mrs. Chenoweth would suppose the sitting 
was for some other purpose than the regular deep trance 
work. I gave no hint of having the sitter there. As sleeping 
Margaret appears only im the girl's sleep, | had to arrange 
for the sitting at 9.30 P. M. I had Doris go to bed and after 
she had gone to sleep I brought Mrs. Chenoweth to the house 
and kept her down stairs until I was sure Sleeping Margaret 
was “on deck” and when I determined this I covered her, 
face and all, with a cloth so that she could not be seen. Mrs. 
Chenoweth had never seen her normally at any rate. I then 
brought Mrs. Chenoweth into the room and she went into 
the Starlight trance. Very soon Starlight saw the same little 
Indian which she had discovered as Minnehaha and tried to 
give her name, but did not succeed, tho she saw a picture of 
a water-fall, calling it “ Falling Water” and “ Water Lily”, 
and said she was laughing, Minnehaha having been called 
Laughing Water, as we know. The subconscious should 
have gotten the name without any difficulty. But it did not 
do so. However, the sequel was that Sleeping Margaret was 
identified as the “spirit” of the girl only “half way out”, 
and not in any way identified with Sleeping Margaret. 

At a later sitting Minnehaha came and pertinently said 
that they (the spirits) did not want Baby to have her life 
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spoiled in a hospital, evidently implying that the case was 
suggestive of insanity and that is precisely what the phy- 
sicians regarded it, but Mrs. Chenoweth would have said 
asylum instead of “hospital”, assuming that she had any 
normal knowledge of the case, which she did not. A perti- 
nent and half evidential allusion was then made to the aunt 
with whom the girl was staying, but it was not made explicit 
enough to quote. I then asked who it was that came in sleep. 
I had all along been curious to know if Sleeping Margaret 
was to be treated as a spirit or only as secondary personality. 
All the evidence that I had in my experiments with that per- 
sonality pointed clearly to her being a secondary personality, 
and she had been called the “ Baby’s spirit” by Starlight in 
the experiment I made for the distinct purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether Starlight would discover a spirit when the girl 
was asleep, as she had been the alleged discoverer of Minne- 
haha. The following was the dialogue: 


“(Do you know the name by which Baby’s spirit is called when 
Baby is asleep?) 

I can find out. 

(All right, do so.) 

And tell all about it. You know something about it now. 

(Yes, I do, but it makes the matter so much better for our work 
to have you on your side tell the name.) 


I always forget that. M ...M...Ma... Marg... No you 
know Margaret No. 2. 


(Yes, there is a little more to it yet.) 
Margaret double. (Yes, double.) B ... I know what you want. 
(Yes, you will get it in time. I shall be patient.) 


Good old man you are. Margaret’s mother knows that she took 


the name because she had to make a difference and she talks like 
Margaret. 


(Now, who is this Margaret you mention ?) 


You know, Mother, don’t you? (Yes.) Well, I told you Mar- 
garet second. 


(Yes, there are two Margarets there.) 
Yes, and one is with you and one here.” 
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Sleeping Margaret was the name I wanted. I got Mar- 
garet and an explanation that the mother had taken it also. 
The fact was that the mother had always liked the name and 
Dr. Prince gave it to the personality to distinguish her from 
the normal self and to have a better understanding with it. 
I knew nothing about the facts at the time, and had to learn 
them from Dr. Prince. The whole passage was confusion to 
me until I learned the actual complications which the mes- 
sage endeavors to unravel. The three “ Margarets besides 
Minnehaha” were the mother, who had called herself Mar- 
garet at times because she liked the name, Margaret, the 
secondary personality, and Sleeping Margaret, the secondary 
personality that manifested in sleep. Mrs. Chenoweth had 
no hint of either names or the complexities of the case. Re- 
gardless of the question as to what the Margarets were, sec- 
ondary personalities or spirits, the evidence for the super- 
normal is clear. 

Minnehaha then expressed a desire to have a Moosehead 
which she had seen at the home of Dr. W two nights 
before. But as Mrs. Chenoweth had normally seen the 
Mooseheads the reference has no value. Immediately after 
this Minnehaha asked about her “ red blanket ” and referred 
to Doris and apparently stated that it was not Margaret’s. 
The Margaret personality, according to Dr. Prince, was es- 
pecially fond of red clothing. 

Referring to him she then said: “ He just wants to cure 
Baby of going crazy every night”, and added a moment later 
that “he asks so many questions”. Both facts were quite 
true. He hoped to get rid of Sleeping Margaret as the final 
step in the cure, tho he was not in as much hurry to do this 
as he was to get rid of Margaret. The Daily Record shows 
what his habits of interrogation were. 

At the next sitting there was evidently an attempt to have 
Margaret communicate and she was followed by Minnehaha, 
and after some general messages of a pertinent character 
asked if I “ knew anything about a shed ”, and the dissent of 
the sitter led to more explicit statements. These involved 
reference to a building where something had been taken and 
then the tying of Baby’s hands and hurting her. In a moment 
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I was asked if I knew who took “ fire water”. In a moment 
the name “ Dad” answered her own question. 

The facts were that the father had hid his whiskey in a 
building outside the house and the Sick Doris personality 
would take the whiskey and pour it out so that the father 
could not get drunk. It was in his drunken fits that he pun- 
ished Doris so severely. “ Daddy” is what she always called 
him, and in her secondary states she would cry out “ Don’t 
hit me daddy ’”’, as she rehearsed the scenes of her fears and 
sufferings from his brutality. 

Just before completing this incident Minnehaha inter- 
rupted the narrative to say: “ Do you know about something 
put in her mouth out of a glass so hard to get her mouth 
open, medicine, I think it was.’ There is no assurance of the 
incident indicated, but Dr. Prince says that it was quite pos- 
sible soon after her mother’s death. 

Other communicators came for some time who were inti- 
mated to have been connected with the girl as obsessing 
agents and finally Minnehaha came after one of the conflicts 
that occurred when this sort of work was done and referred 
to the man, who had been communicating, in such a way as 
to imply that the girl had stolen things under his influence, 
and hid them. The record is full of these little unconscious 
peccadillos, and it was stated that the girl was watched for 
this sort of thing. While it cannot be proved, as Doris her- 
self remembers nothing of it, the statement is exceedingly 
probable. ' Those who did not understand her condition 
would speak of nothing else than theft in such cases. Refer- 
ence was made to hiding some “gold shiny thing in a 
drawer”. The Margaret personality had such a drawer in 
which she hid or kept things which Doris was not to touch. 
But there is no present knowledge of concealing any gold 
object there. 

Minnehaha added that it was a man “ behind Margaret 
that made her do things’. There is no way to verify this, as 
it represents transcendental events. But Minnehaha cor- 
rectly distinguished the character of Margaret from Sleeping 
Margaret, exempting the latter from a part in the tricks. 
This was correct, and indicated that Margaret was the 
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“ walker” and Sleeping Margaret the “talker”. This pecu- 
liar characteristic of each was true. It was Margaret that 
had engaged in the long, tiresome walks, some of them to es- 
cape the tyranny and abuse of the girl’s father, and Sleeping 
Margaret is a veritable chatterbox of a talker. It was then 
repeated that Sleeping Margaret was the subconscious of 
Doris, saying that Margaret was a devil and that Sleeping 
Margaret was good. This was correct and it must be re- 
membered at the same time that Margaret was said to have 
been under the influence of the man. 

At the next sitting Margaret made her “confession ”’ 
under the influence of Imperator, and Minnehaha followed at 
the sitting after that, but not with striking incidents. What 
was said was very pertinent to the case, but must be read and 
studied with the extensive notes to be understood. 

Minnehaha appeared only occasionally until the obsessing 
personalities had all been removed. Just before I left for my 
vacation she came and stated that she was going to give me 
“knock down evidence” later. It was therefore nearly three 
months before the experiments were resumed and then after 


six weeks’ experiments with private sitters. At the very first 
sitting at which I came alone Minnehaha reported and began 
to keep the promise made to give me the evidence indicated. 
I asked her what “ Baby” had been doing in the meantime 
and the following came as the answer: 


“T am near her and she works and reads study books and laughs 
and runs and sleeps like anybody and she does not pray all the time 
like she used to and she gets wampum now to have some things. I 
mean some things to eat she likes.” 


She then started a message about some work “ with her 
fingers and hands”, which was completed later. Inquiry 
showed that all the above statements were relevant. She 
had studied books on poultry, and laughing was a marked 
characteristic of her, not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. As for 
running, Dr. Prince reports that she does this and sleeping 
is now as healthy as with anyone, a fact which was not true 
in her condition of alternating personality. The reference to 
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’ 


“wampum ” and getting things to eat is especially striking. 
In Dr. Prince’s occupation he had forgotten to give her the 
usual allowance and she did not tell him about it. He learned 
the fact through her automatic writing and provided it regu- 
larly at this time. But he did not know what she wanted it 
for. He had to await a suitable opportunity to ask her with- 
out arousing her suspicion. When he did this he found that 
she wanted it for candy and ice cream, which, as a child she 
was fond of, and had not been able recently to get as she 
pleased. 

At this point the control changed to the mother, who 
occupied the time for a while and was followed in turn by 
Minnehaha again, who alluded to “ music keys” and said: 
“She cannot do it much because she has to do some other 
work ’’, and on being asked what the work was replied that it 
was helping in the housework and cooking, and then referred 
to some children and their going together. She does take an 
important part in the housekeeping and this had prevented 
her from continuing the piano lessons which she had begun 
at one time. She is very fond of children and had some little 
friends in whom she took a great interest. I asked for further 
statements about other things that she had done and allusion 
was made to things done with her fingers and hands, having 
in mind myself chickens and their care. But telepathy got 
nothing here. The communicator got no further than 
“pretty things’ and the control was lost, leaving the com- 
pletion of what she wanted to say to a later sitting. 


At the next sitting Minnehaha stated that “ once I wanted 
to take her over here with me to fool them, but that was a 
long time before I came to this place to write to you, and I 
did not know any better.” There is no proof that Minnehaha 
tried to make her commit suicide, as this implies, but it is 
true that the girl tried more than once to take her own life. 
The Notes show this. Cf. Notes 377, 383, 402 and 645. 

In the course of the remarks about this incident Minne- 
haha alluded to the cause of this temptation on her part and 
indulged in a diatribe against “ Margaret’, and made an in- 
teresting observation which has some evidential importance 
because it coincides with what had been said through Mrs, 
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Piper and not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. She referred tc 
the condition which was represented by the Sleeping Mar- 
garet personality as “ one made tight so she could not go out 
or come back”. Through Mrs. Piper we were told at times 
that her spirit had to be held by other spirits in certain con- 
ditions. Here we have the same conception as an explanation 
of the Sleeping Margaret condition. 

A few days later when Minnehaha came again I asked 
about the “things Baby made with her hands and fingers ” 
and the answer was more specific than before: 


“ Something with a bit of color to them and a long string of it 
and then put together round and round. This has strings to it, 
threads, and she sits down in a chair by a table where she does it. 
You know the Preacher brave that she had near her.” 


An allusion was made to “a lot of flowers” in this con- 
nection, which was correct, but the incident about the “ long 
string ’ was not yet fully specific and at a later sitting I asked 


for the name of it, thinking of embroidery, and the answer 
came: 


“You mean the bright yarn thing. 

( Yes.) 

That is what it is, something to wear on herself and she likes to 
make it and she sat down at a table with a heap of the stuff all around 


on the table, and she tried it on putting her hands over her head and 
around her throat.” 


I saw that something else was meant than the embroidery 
which I had in mind and when information came from Dr. 
Prince it explained clearly what Minnehaha was trying to tell 
me. Doris had taken the seeds of the umbrella tree and col- 
ored them to make necklaces with, which she had made for 
her friends. They were strung as beads on thread and put 
together “ round and round ” and tried on her neck. She sat 
at a table when making them and the scene was exactly as 
described. This represented contemporary events, not those 
in the far past which I had in mind. 

Other communicators had the time for two or three sit- 
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tings and when Minnehaha returned she began by telling me 
that her duty in the guidance of Doris was to furnish “ mag- 
netic influence ’’, to prevent catalepsy, “ catamount ”’, as she 
called it, remarking that she was preventing there what oc- — 
curs with Mrs. Chenoweth. This was a good hit, as no signs 
of catalepsy occur with Doris now in connection with her 
automatic writing. 

Allusion was then made to the “ big pale master chief ”’, 
who is Imperator, as one who was “ working there but did 
not do all the writing”. This is quite correct if we take the 
record as witness of the situation. Imperator had not mani- 
fested directly, but when it was asked who was working with 
the case the answer came through Doris that it was 
Imperator. 

In an intimation that Dr. Hodgson was also working 
there a curious phenomenon occurred. The name Richard 
came with a little effort and then more of a struggle to get 
the Hodgson and got only the initial “ H ”’, when the control, 
Minnehaha, added: “I cannot spell it, but it is like a son of 
Hodge”. Mrs. Chenoweth both normally and subliminally 
has no difficulty with this name and hence there is no excuse 
for this way of putting it from the standpoint of the subcon- 
scious, but it is quite natural for a little Indian even with all 
the help she can get. 

Following this was a reference to the place where the sit- 
tings were held. Minnehaha said it was “ out of doors ” and 
mentioned the chair, the shade, and the sun all around. Then 
reference was made to Mrs. Prince as the “woman who 
watches her ’’, and said she was going to make something for 
Doris. 

The sittings are held in the “ ranch house ”, which is out- 
side the main home and the other incidents are natural fea- 
tures of the environment. Mrs. Prince was making a sachet 
bag for Doris to be given at Christmas. 

Following this was a statement that Doris was taking 
walking exercises to help in the work. This was not correct. 
If “ walking” be a mistake for writing it would be more 
pertinent, but there is no evidence that it is such a mistake. 
The sitting then came to an end. 
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The next two sittings were occupied with a member of 
the Imperator group and Minnehaha did not appear until the 
third one. I still wanted to get some reference to the em- 
broidery, which had been a most important occupation of one 
of the personalities. But I did not wish to refer to it directly 
at this stage of the game. So I put a question vaguely to see 
the reaction. I remarked that there had been one state that 
had not yet been mentioned and asked that I be told about it. 
The prompt reply, in the form of a question, was: “ You 
mean when she was sick in the blankets.” This was a most 
pertinent answer to my query. It described the condition 
represented by Sick Doris. Minnehaha then went on and 
said that this was far back of the present time, which was 
true, and that “she got split at that time and never got put 
together again until Minnehaha helped to get the devils out 
of the way.” The personality was split on that occasion, 
namely, the death of her mother, and the mother was re- 
ferred to in this connection. Reference was made to her 
alternating conditions of “better and worse” and her “ ly- 
ing”, which has been explained before. 

I then asked if a spirit had been associated with this state 
or personality which we had called Sick Doris, tho I did not 
mention it here, and the reply was “ Yes, of course there 
was”, and on inquiry as to who it was the reply came that 
she did not know who all of them were, confirming my theory 
that the personality was a state in which any number of 
external influences might manifest, and the doctrine-was re- 
peated that this obsession might come when any one was 
“sick or weak or foolish or drunk ”’, and that in such a con- 
dition a spirit might “ try to hitch on to have some one to live 
through”. This was a clear statement about the form of 
obsession. 

Knowing the dislike which Margaret had for Sick Doris 
I asked Minnehaha what “ Margaret thought about the sick 
state and those in it”. The reply was very interesting and 
some of it very apt tho abbreviated. 


“ You ask such foolish questions, for you know what she thought. 
She told what she thought to some folks who were listening. She 
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did not know everything that was going on because she was dull 
when she got too near baby. 


(Yes, I wish to know what Margaret did to the sick one.) 


Oh, yes, I will tell you a heap of things she did. You know she 
had two states of Margaret, one good and one bad. 


( Yes.) 


One sleep and quiet and one runaway and lie and do bad things, 
and the lie one was not the same at all, and she laughed and fooled 
them all. She did some things to Baby herself. I mean bothered 
her and acted like a real devil. You want to know about tearing 
things up that were to wear and hiding things and running off so 
nobody could rest for fear she would be drowned or something else, 
and they all thought it was Baby.” 


The first part of the reply to my question was not to the 
point, tho I did know well enough what Margaret thought 
of Sick Doris. But it was very characteristic of Margaret 
to talk to people in the most frank manner, not caring what 


they thought of what she said. The evidence for that stands 
plentifully in the Daily Record made by Dr. Prince. It is not 
clear what she means by being “ dull when she got too near 
baby”. But Sick Doris, at first, was very stupid and had to 
be educated by Margaret. I brought her back to the subject 
by the second question on the same point, and then the truth 
came thick and fast. There were, as we know, “two states 
of Margaret ”’, just as described, Margaret and Sleeping Mar. 
garet, and the former was often bad, as the incidents cor- 
rectly said of her just following showed, lying, running away, 
tearing clothes and other things, hiding things and frighten- 
ing mother and others who feared she would get drowned. 
All these are recorded episodes in the life of Doris. The 
statement that the “lie one was not the same at all”’ is most 
interesting, as it suggests that the lying was not really due 
to Margaret: for she had her good traits also, as far as many 
incidents occurring in the state called Margaret would indi- 
cate, and the theory of obsession would explain why inci- 
dents of another character were associated with it, Mar- 
garet being a control, could not prevent intruders from in- 
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fluencing Doris. Doris is a hearty laugher and the Margaret 
state was conspicuous for rollicking laughter. 

I then asked Minnehaha what “the sick one made with 
her hands”, having embroidery in mind. The sitting was 
coming to an end and only an allusion was made to “ pretty 
things’. Then the subliminal recovery began and the word 
“strips? was repeated several times, probably referring to 
the embroidery, as it describes it well enough. 

At the next sitting one of the personalities said to be near 
Doris was put in for a communication in order to clear up his 
own state of mind that was said to have been caused by 
suicide, which was regarded as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Minnehaha followed and I reminded her that she had 
promised to give me “ Baby’s honest name ”’, and that of the 
“preacher man’’, who had adopted her, tho I did not indi- 
cate this last fact. After some effort she got the initial B for 
Doris’s real name, and then the letters “ea”, which were 
not correct, tho “a” is in the name. But not being correct 
she dropped the subject and turned to talk about Dr. Prince. 
She referred to the Masonic emblem, a pair of compasses by 
drawing them and putting the letter “G” in them, and then 
referred to Solomon, saying it looked like “ old Solomon him- 
self’, but added the very significant statement that it was not 
real, thus indicating that it was a pictographic phantasm. 
Then she expressed the desire to give the name of “ Baby”, 
and did not succeed, but ran off to give the word “ King”. 
which was written with some difficulty, and probably was an 
attemot to indicate the meaning of Solomon more definitely. 

The facts were, as I found them out by communicating 
with Dr. Prince, as I knew nothing of them, that Dr. Prince 
is a Mason of the third degree and the emblem given is es- 
pecially pertinent to this degree. 


In the subliminal recovery an allusion came to the name 
Dorothy, which is the name of the young girl living with 
Doris’s aunt and with whom she stayed when she was in the 
east. At the next sitting I asked Minnehaha directly if she 
“knew what embroidery ” was, and this without reference 
to anything that would suggest Doris. The answer was as 
follows: 
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“You mean making pictures on cloth. That is what Baby 
can do. 


(Yes, go ahead.) 

I think it must be awful hard to make all those little stitches, 
but she likes it. 

(Did any one from your side make her do it?) Yes. (Who 
was it?) 

One of those charity sisters worked like a sinner on some of it, 
and so did another spirit, but that was not an Indian. Beads are 
Indian, but all those little stitches on cloth the Nun did. You know 
those nuns were trying to make Baby go into a place where they 
pray and sew on that stuff, and then pray some more and then tell 
lies about Great Spirit overhead.” 


It was in the Sick Doris personality that the embroidery 
was made so rapidly and expertly and some was also done 
outside Sick Doris’s personality, thus showing the statement 
that two were employed at it is correct. It occurred at the 
period when Doris went to the convent, where there were 
nuns who tried to get her to join the convent, with some 
temptation on her part, because she was free there from the 
altercations of her home. The reference to this not being 
Indian and to beads was evidently an effort to distinguish 
between the necklaces, which were impliedly Indian in their 
source, and this embroidery. 

An allusion to Doris “forgetting” things was correct 
enough, as the Daily Record shows, and then followed some 
statements which are half true and half false, details not 
always being correct, and then a statement that Baby had 
a new blue dress. She had a blue dress, but it was not new. 
The new dress was white and black. Minnehaha said she 
herself liked yellow, but there is no verification for this, tho 
the dark haired and dark complexioned races like yellow and 
the blonde races do not in most cases. 

There followed then an effort to get the name of Dr. 
Prince, for which I had asked. To get appropriate help in 
this I remarked that, if she could not give it, Dr. Hodgson 
might do it. An immediate allusion to the “association of 
ideas’ was a good hit, as the name Prince was associated 
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with the Sally Beauchamp case, which Dr. Hodgson had 
mentioned a year before, but I was careful to conceal any 
such fact from the communicator. But I got only that he 
was an Episcopalian rector, which was correct, and the two 
letters “ne”, which are in his name. The sitting came to an 
end without success. 

The next sitting was occupied by another communicator 
and then on the day following him the effort was made to get 
the “honest name” of Doris. After a long struggle I got 
Bretia, being most careful myself not to help in the least, and 
the letters P and F. Her real name is Brittia and P is the 
initial of her adopted surname and F of her parental surname. 
At a later sitting in the subliminal recovery the statement 
was made several times: “I go to Britta”. Britta is the 
pronunciation which Doris and her relatives always gave to 
the name Brittia. Of course Mrs. Chenowe’h knew nothing 
of either the name or its pronunciation. 

Much interesting matter followed in the next two sittings, 
but is not evidential, tho quite characieristic of Minnehaha. 
Among them was her marked antagonism to people who pray 
so much and do not live as they pray, and then an allusion to 
an incident at least half true about Doris and the period in 
which she was so ill. She then predicted an earthquake to 
take place soon in California in the locality in which Doris 
lived, but as such phenomena are of frequent occurrence in 
that state it would not be important if it happened. 

A very destructive flood occurred in the locality soon 
afterward, without any serious consequences to the family, but 
this is not an earthquake. 


At the next sitting she gave an account of her tribe to 
which she belonged, with an account of their modes of life, 
hunting buffalo, using snake skins for sewing, drying meat, 
catching fish and using their bones for sewing, etc. She gave 
the name of her tribe but asked me to conceal it, which I do 
for good reasons. What she said of their habits fits the tribe 
to which she said she belonged, but I cannot make the facts 
specially evidential. It was at the end of this sitting that she 
gave the correct pronunciation of Doris’s “ honest name ”. 

At the next sitting Minnehaha made a number of state- 
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ments quite pertinent to the case, but not strikingly evi- 
dential, and alluded to another case in California, naming this 
state and San Francisco, a case which has been under the ob- 
servation of Dr. Prince and not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Then the day following this she kept her promise to give the 
name of the “ preacher man”. She succeeded in giving it as 
“Dr. Walter F. Prince’, spelling it backward, tho it would 
be read from left to right by any one seeing the original 
record. It was written from right to left beginning at the end 
of the name “ Prince’. The name “ Walter” was written in 
the normal manner. 

At the last sitting Minnehaha said some pointed things, a 
few incidents being evidential and all of them very pertinent 
to the case. She seems to have correctly described Dr. Prince 
at some special writing which he was doing at the time, say- 


ing that he wore a loose coat and that pink flowers were 
about him. 


[To be Continued. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Feb. 9, 1917 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


Dear Sir :— 


I was deeply interested in the article on “ Genius ” by Dr. 
Arthur C. Jacobson, appearing in the New York Medical Journal 
of January 27. However, there are one or two statements con- 
tained in that article which cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged ; 
and, inasmuch as what I have to say in reply is general, and corrects 
many similar statements made in other publications, it might be 
well to state them here. 

In brief, then, my reply to Dr. Jacobson is from the standpoint 
of the “ psychical researcher,” and will consider certain statements 
in his article from that point of view. 

(1) In saying that “there is, of course, nothing supernatural 
about mediumship,” Dr. Jacobson surely begs the question com- 
pletely, and runs directly counter to such authorities as Lodge, 
Crookes, Wallace, Balfour, Hodgson, Myers, Flournoy, Richet, 
and a host of others, who assert there is. (By “ Supernatural ” 
Dr. Jacobson means what we term “ Supernormal ”—and I shall 
use the word in this sense throughout—and not in the older sense 
—which, of course, all would deny). Now, surely this is a question 
to be settled, not by dogmatic assertion, but by fact. Those who 
have studied the medium-trance most carefully are all convinced 
there are supernormal phenomena manifested in it. Wm. James 
for example, writes in his Wul to Believe, etc., p. 319:—“If you 
wish to upset the law that all crows are black, you must not seek 
to show that no crows are white; it is enough if you prove one 
single crow to be white. My own white crow is Mrs. Piper. In the 
trances of this medium, I cannot resist the conviction that knowl- 
edge appears which she has never gained by the ordinary waking 
use of her eyes and ears and wits. What the source of this 
knowledge may be I do not know, and have not the glimmer of 
an explanatory suggestion to make; but from admitting the fact 
of such knowledge I can see no escape.” 

This is, of course, only a personal opinion, but I think Dr. 
Jacobson will admit it was a highly competent opinion— and one 
only reached after a painstaking and personal investigation of the 
phenomena. In view of this, suspension of opinion is surely 
permissible. 
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(2) Dr. Jacobson cannot see why “men like Hyslop and 
Conan Doyle” champion the “supernatural” (supernormal) ex- 
planation or interpretation of such phenomena, and rather scores 
them for doing so. They believe—because they have obtained 
evidence for the supernormal in the medium-trance. To give 
one very small instance: While in this country, Paul Bourget ob- 
tained a sitting with Mrs. Piper. He was totally unknown to her. 
After she had entered her “ trance ”, he quietly opened his hand-bag, 
extracted a traveling clock, and placed it on the table. Imme- 
diately the hand wrote (automatic writing): “’That was my clock 
—it belonged to me—I am so-and-so” (giving the real name) and 
finished by stating that he (the communicator) had committed 
suicide—which was correct. If there was nothing supernormal 
in all this—will Dr. Jacobson furnish the explanation? 

(3) The relationship and possible analogies between medium- 
istic “ spirits” and alternating and secondary personalities have, of 
course, been pointed out and insisted upon time after time by all 
psychical researchers; their writings are filled with just such dis- 
cussions. See Prof. Th. Flournoy’s “ Spiritism and Psychology ” 
for lengthy debates upon this point. 

(4) As to the attempted explanations of psychical phenomena 
by means of Freudian method, I may refer the reader to a previous 
discussion of mine upon this point, in the Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Vol. IX, No. 6, February-March, 1915. 

(5) Finally, a word as to the “ medium-trance” itself. Dr. 
Jacobson asserts that this does not differ essentially from other 
trance and subconscious or hypnoidal states. 

So far as “trance” is defined by physiological and psychological 
conditions it is not necessary to dispute the relation of it to hypnoidal 
and hysterical states. But psychical researchers always speak of 
the “trance” in relation to the mental contents associated with it 
and measure its meaning as much by those facts as by the other 
accompaniments. These contents may establish a decided differ- 
ence between them, and this difference, in fact, constitutes the whole 
crux of the argument. It is this: That, in the medium-trance, 
supernormal information is often given, while in these other con- 
ditions it is not. That constitutes the difference. William James, 
for exatnple, in his Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 396, stated his opinion 
thus: “I am myself persuaded by abundant acquaintance with 
the trances of one medium that the ‘control’ may be altogether 
different from any possible waking self of the person ...... I 
am persuaded that a serious study of these trance-phenomena 
is one of the greatest needs of psychology, and think that my 
personal confession may possibly draw a reader or two into a field 
which the soi-disant ‘ scientist’ usually refuses to explore.” 

To compare the words of small men with great, I may perhaps 
quote a few remarks from my own book “The Problems of 
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Psychical Research” (p. 35), where, speaking of the medium- 
trance, 1 said:—‘ It must be admitted at once that the innermost 
nature of this trance state is unknown. Certainly no purely physio- 
logical explanation suffices to explain the supernormal contents of 
the ‘ medium-trance’, even were it sufficient to account for similar 
conditions better known. No matter what the condition of the 
medium’s nerve-centers may be, this would not account for the 
supernormal information given during the trance state. No matter 
how much nervous or mental ‘ instability’ or ‘ disintegration’ were 
postulated, it would not at all explain or elucidate the primary 
question: How is the supernormal information acquired? ” 

Now, this is the question which Dr. Jacobson leaves unanswered, 
and which, it seems to me, is the whole point of the controversy. 
The only possible reply for Dr. Jacobson to make would be to 
assert that supernomal information of this kind is never given, 
never has been given, and never will be given—surely an ambitious 
enough role for the most ambitious to assume! 

It is here, of course, that Dr. Jacobson comes into direct con- 
flict with other well-known authorities—men, too, who have devoted 
years of their lives to actual personal experimenting in this field. 
Can Dr. Jacobson claim so great an acquaintance with the facts? 

Finally, I may point out that this theory of genius, and its 
relation to the subconscious, or rather the view that genius is 
itself a product of the functioning of the subconscious, has been 
worked out in great detail by F. W. H. Myers, and was published 
by him in the (much-despised) Proceedings of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Vol. VIII, pp. 333-61, July, 1892. Interested 
readers (including Dr. Jacobson) are referred to that publication for 
further details; and where, incidentally, they may find that the 
devil is not so black as he is painted, and that all “ psychical re- 
searchers ” are not such fools as they are commonly thought to be. 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 





